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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


BELLADONNA. 








BY ‘‘PERCY.” 





I stood one day within a field along whose edgea 
tempting 

Apple grew, the children playing called it “Apple of 
Pera.” 

I set my foot to crush the poisonous thing; when, lo! 
there 

Sprang a lily where my foot had been. Amazed yet 

More, I heard a voice low singing in the grass, and 

Kneeling down I caught the words, ‘‘Watch and pray; 

Alas! ye know not the hour in which your own 
temptation 

May arise, and poison all the springs of life; be si- 
lent 

Therefore, and learn how thou can’st bear thy broth- 
er’s 

Burden, and restore to him, not what he has lost, but 

That which still remains, and help him to make sweet 
his life again.” 

So kneeling, I watched the lily unfold her 

Pure white cup, and as the breezes came, she bent 
her stalk, 

And shed a tear close to the poisonous root. I thought 

What can a tear-drop hope to do for this foul weed? 

But while I looked, incredulous, a green bud burst its 

Wrapping husk, and spread in grateful flower, all 

Purple-hued—and in ite heart, there lay a sparkling 


drop of dew. 

A loving friend, all unperceived, had stolen to my 
side 

While I thus wondering knelt, who whispering said: 
“Behold! 

A single drop may serve, if it but do God's will; this 
is the 

Balm for the healing of the nations; to cool the fe- 
ver’s heat, 


And quench the poisonons flame. Passion and purity 
Combined have made this weed a royal flower. Man 
Now shall own its dug! power, and call it for its 
Helpmeet’s sake, ‘The giver beautiful.’ *’ 








PRESIDENT BARNARD ON CO-EDUCATION. 


Politicians tell us that the test of a cam. 
paign isin its conversions, You know which 
side is coming uppermost, not by the claims 
made by either side for itself, but by ob- 
serving which way the new converts are 
going. If every change is a change in 
one particular direction, then the result is 
only a matter of time. Tried by this test, 
the success of coéducation is sure. As to 
our public schools, I myself have lived in 
three different towns and cities where sepa- 
rate schools have been changed for mixed 
schools; and I have known of many others 
while I cannot now recal a single New Eng- 
land community that has separated the sexes, 
when once united. As to colleges, we often 
hear of prefessors and presidents who have 
been gradually converted to cotducation; 
but those who have been converted from it 
are so rare that itis hard to recal an in- 
stance. The committee of Harvard over- 
seers which lately reported in favor of co- 
education in the medical school was origi- 
nally organized—so a member of the com- 
mittee said to me,—with intent to crush the 
whole project; but investigation cuonvert- 
ed the majority of the committee; and all 
but one united in a favorable report. Now 
comes President Barnard, the honored head 
of one of our most conservative colleges, 
and devotes twelve pages of his annual 
report to an argument for coéducation, as 
thorough and unflinching as could have 
come from President White of Cornell or 
President Warren of Boston. 

It has long been the fashion with certain 
classes of society to rank together Harvard, 








Yale and Columbia, as the three American 
colleges where a fastidious young gentleman 
could graduate without loss of social caste. 
So strong has been this feeling that when, a 
few years since, the Intercollegiate Literary 
Association had been joined with the co- 
operation of Columbia, the delegates from 
this last college finally withdrew, because 
neither Harvard nor Yale,—the colleges 
with whose students the Columbia students 
had most in common, as was alleged—would 
join. It istherefore clear that President 
Barnard does not represent an institution 
that can be set aside as plebeian, agrarian, 
‘‘ Western,” or otherwise reprehensible. 
Moreover he is personally one of the most 
eminent of our college presidents; he is a 
Yale graduate, bas been professor in several 
colleges, has held important scientific posi- 
tions and has edited an Encyclopedia He 
has not only a national but a trans-Atlantic 
reputation; and his name appears in the 
English ‘‘Men of the time,” where neither 


the Harvard nor the Yale president figures. . 


No one will deny that he is an eminent and 
able representative of any opinions to which 
he allies himself. 

I trust that this portion of President Bar- 
nard’s report will ere long be published 
without abridgement in the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL. He begins by pointing out that the 
matter could never before be considered on 
its merits, at Columbia College; since never 
till now has it possessed the necessary build- 
ings. This gives us at the very outset, a 
good commentary on that strange theory 
held by President Eliot, that cotducation’ 
where it exists, is the result of poverty and 
will be removed by wealth. President Bar- 
nard then points out the defects in all 
schemes for separate colleges for women, 
and maintains that these must always be at 
disadvantage as compared with colleges like 
Columbia. He admits that many persons 
are still prejudiced against cotducation, but 
proceeds as follows:— 

‘In more than half of the colleges in the 
United States, young women are admitted 
on the same terms as young men, and attend 
the same instructors in the same lecture- 
halls at the same hours. The usage is more 
general in the Western than in the Eastern 
States. But we have two conspicuous exam- 
ples, the Cornell and the Syracuse Univer- 
sities, in our own State; and there is one in 
Massachusetts, the Boston University; and 
one in Connecticnt, the Wesleyan. [Presi 
dent Barnard does not speak of the Mainé 
and Vermont colleges.] Yale College ad- 
mits young women to her school of the Fine 
Arts. [He might have added that Harvard 
does the same in the Bussey Agricultural 
College, and the summer schools of Botany 
and Chemistry.] In Michigan University, 
which, in numbers and standing, ranks 
among the leading educational institutions 
of the country, out of a total of more than 
four hundred in the School of Letters and 
Science, between seventy and eighty are 
young women.” 

He finds the chief obstacle to collegiate 
cotducation—where most of us have found 
it,—not in anything of the nature of argu- 
ment, but simply in the vague feeling of 
conservatism. He adds:— 

“The spirit of conservatism never fails to 
rise up against novelties, no matter how co- 
gent the arguments by which they may be 
recommended. That it is this spirit mainly 
which opposes the opening of colleges to 
women, rather than anything inherently ob- 
jectionable in the proposition itself, is made 
quite evident by the fact that no such oppo- 
sition manifests itself to the association of 
students of both sexes in the academies and 
high schools with which the country 
abounds, many of which profess to teach 
the same subjects as the colleges, to the 
same extent, and to pupils of similar ages, 
differing chiefly in the fact that they have 
not a determinate course of four years, and 
do not confer degrees in arts.” 

He gives some space to the inquiry whether 
the influence of young women, in mixed 
colleges, will be favorable or unfavorable 
to, scholarship, and expresses strongly the 
opinion that it will be favorable. He makes 
great use, in this inquiry, of statistics from 
Cornell University in regard to those stu- 
dents dropped from college. for various rea- 
sons. It seems that during the years pre- 
ceding the admission of women, more than 
twenty-six per cent. of Cornell students 
were annually dropped for various reasons; 
but during the seven years since that date, 
only sixteen per cent. have been dropped. 
Yet during this time the standard of admis- 
sion has been twice raised, and the exami- 
nations during the whole course have grown 
more rigorous. ‘“These seven years have 
witnessed a marked improvement in the 
quality of the whole institution”—as one of 
the officers testifies—and it appears, on the 
same authority that no ‘‘young woman has 
been dropped from the rolls through failure 
at examination.” 

President Barnard tells us that when an 
officer of the Univewity cof Alabama, he 
used to invite into his lectures young women 
from a neighboring female seminary, with 
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excellent results as to order and discipline; 
and that he had previously seen the elder 
Prot. Silliman do the same thing, with sim- 
ilar results, at New Haven. It thusappears 
that Presldent Barnard bad not far to go to 
become an advocate of co#ducation; but it 
is certain that at any rate he is now one of 
its clearest and ablest advocates; and he 
closes with saying that whatever may be 
the fate of his present suggestions, he is 
sure that ‘‘the time will come when the pro- 
priety and wisdom of this measure will be 
fully recognized.” ?. W. &. 


GOOD NEWS FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Norristown Daily Herald informs us 
that a committee of seven persons was ap- 
pointed’ by the State Medical Society in 
1878 ‘‘to memorialize the Legislature for the 
enactment of a law which would make it 
obligatory on the Trustees of all hospitals 
for the female insane under the control of 
the State, to appoint a female physician or 
superintendent, who should have the medi- 
cal care and management of the insane of 
their sex.” 

This committee succeeded in getting a bill 
passed through the House granting all that 
they desired, but owing to the opposition of 
the Superintendents of Hospitals, some of 
the provisions of the bill were defeated in 
the Senate. However, it finally passed both 
Houses in a weakened form. 

The substance of the Act is as follows: 

Sec. 1. In all asylums or hospitals now 
built, or hereafter to be built, and under the 
control of the State, and in which male and 
female insane patients are received for treat- 
ment, the Trustees of said asylums or hos- 
pitals may appoint a skillful female physi- 
cian who shall reside in said asylum or hos- 
pital, and who shall have the medical con- 
trol of said female inmates, who shall re- 
port to the Superintendent and to the Trus- 


tees. 

Src. 2. Said female physician shall be ap- 
pointed by said trustees for a term not ex- 
ceeding five years, and shall not be subject 
to removal), within that term, except for in- 
fidelity to the trust reposed or for incompe 
tency. 

Src. 3. This act shall take effect as to 
asylums and hospitals already built in one 
year from the date of its passage. 

This statute is not all that could be de- 
sired. But it is a step in the right direc- 
tjon; and it is highly creditable to the phy- 
sicians of Pennsylvania, that their State so- 
ciety should have fostered, if it did not 
originate the measure. The form of the 
Act appears to suppose that before it was 
passed the trustees of a hospital had no au- 
thority to appoint a female physician to take 
charge of female patients. 

No such difficulty has been found in Mas 
sachusetts. Here we had a female physi- 
cian for some years at the Worcester Luna- 
tic Hospital, and now we have another at 
the Danvers Hospital. 

The legislative committee at the last 
session of our legislature, paid no attention 
to a bill brought before them to compel 
trustees to appoint female physicians for 
the female patients of their hospitals; and 
to require a part of the Trustees to such 
hospitals to be women. The measure will 
no doubt be urged at the next session, with 
a good prospect of success& 8. E. 8. 


foe 





TWO IMPORTANT BILLS FOR WOMEN. 


Two important bills relating to women, 
were introduced into the recent New York 
legislature. 

The first, a bill to establish a Reformatory 
for girls and women, is thus spoken of in 
the annual report of the State Charities Aid 
Association. ; 

“The attention of this Association is di- 
rected to the subject of a Reformatory for 
girls and women who, in large numbers 
throughout the State, are going to destruc- 
tion, largely because no such institution for 
their salvation exists. There are in nearly 
every poor-house women who, beginning 
young, have passed nearly all their lives be- 
tween the jail and the poorhouse. Com- 
mitted to the jail for some misdemeanor, 
they speedily find their way to the poor- 
house after the term for which they were 
sentenced has expired. Then, perhaps they 
are out in the world for a while; then back 
to the jail, and so to the poor-house. Thus 
they go on, getting constantly harder and 
more desperate, until they become utterly 
debased themselves and the cause of debase- 
ment to many others. These women began, 
perhaps, by some act of violence committed 
in a fit of ungovernable passion, or when 
frenzied by drink or by becoming mothers 
of illegitimate children. If they had been 
taken at first and placed in a well-managed 
Reformatory, where proper influences could 
have been brought to bear upon them, their 
entire course in life might have been chang- 
ed, and they might have become self-sup- 
porting, worthy women. It is the desire of 
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this Association to unite with others in urg- 
ing upon the Legislature the establishment 
of such a Reformatory.” 

A daily paper says of it: ‘‘This project 
has the hearty support of the Prison Asso- 
ciation and of the State Board of Charities. 
It appears that a bill appointing Commis- 
sioners to purchase a site for such an insti- 
tution was introduced in the Assembly, and 
Mr. Sloan and Mr. Brooks warmly interest- 
ed themselves in getting it passed, and did 
pass it in the House.” 

After passing the House, however, it failed 
in the Senate, and so will be delayed for an- 
other year. It will probably be strongly 
pressed on the next legislature. 

The second bill asked for a law making 
it obligatory on all State Asylums for the 
Insane, to appoint women physicians for 
the medical care of the women inmates. 

This bill, having a strong influence in its 
favor, both professional and otherwise, was 
introduced into the Assembly and passed 
that body, but failed in the Senate. 

The advocates of this measure will un- 


doubtedly renew their efforts another year. 
c. C. H. 





WOMAN’S RELATION TO THE REPUBLIC. 


A republic is a government derived from 
the great body of the people, and not froma 
favored class of it, who make our laws— 
mere arbitrary rules of conduct—founded 
in force and not in conscience, denying to 
one-halt of the people the right of represen- 
tation, as if society was instituted for man 
and not for woman. Ignoring the great 
truth of the Gospel, they assert Woman’s 
inferiority, and claim it as their privilege to 
dispose of her rights and will, without her 
consent,thereby making her aslave. Frank- 
lin has said that they who have no voice, 
nor vote in the electing of representatives 
do not enjoy liderty, but are absolutely en 
slaved to those who have votes and to their 
representatives; for to be enslaved is to have 
governors whom others have set over us, 
and be subject to laws made by the repre- 
sentatives of others, without having had 
representatives of our own to give consent 
in our behalf. 

Woman is, of common right, and by the 
laws of God, entitled to the free enjoyment 
of liberty, which consists in having an ac- 
tual share in the appointment of those who 
frame the laws, and who are to be the guar- 
dians of every individual’s life, property and 
peace. Is not the all of one woman as dear to 
her as the all of one man, and has not the 
weak woman(as many are pleased to call her) 
an equal right and more need to have repre- 
sentatives in the legislature than the strong 
man. Taxation without representation is 
tyranny. By the legislative act of last ses- 
sion, have we not at once brought Woman 
within the pale of taxation, and therefore, 
necessarily, of representation, since the two 
are inseparable? 

With this entering wedge we will rupture 
the Constitution and establish it on the ba- 
sis of equality, which is the only one in con- 
formity with nature, with reason, and with 
justice—the only one that can preserve the 
liberty of the citizens and the dignity of the 
human race. We can never have honest 
and wise legislation, just laws and a sound 
government, so long as we deny the right of 
representation to one-half of the citizens. 

Enfranchise Woman and you change the 
whole nature of politics and every phase of 
society. Vice and immorality can no long- 
er clothe itself in the dignity of the law, to 
lord it over God’s heritage; and he who 
robs Woman of her rights, and tramples up- 
on her virtue, will find a public sentiment 
that will place him where now stands his 
victim, instead of se nding him to make laws 
for her protection. 

Enfranchise Woman and we build anew 
the safeguards of freedom, and make a Re- 
public possible. The battles of Truth are 
never lost, and the longer this right is de- 
nied the more its justice has become appa- 
rent, until at last it shines resplendent be- 
yond all contradiction. T. K. EARLE. 


FRANK WORDS. 





Oliver Johnson says to the Woman’s Na- 
tional Christian Temperance Union: ‘‘We 
are asked to print a circular explaining that 
the Woman’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union, while not entertaining in any 
way the general question of Woman Suf- 
frage, does claim for women the right to 
vote against the liquor traffic. This fact is 
all that we need state, but we will add that 
the demand for the baliot for women on the 
temperance issue involves the whole princi- 
ple of Woman Suffrage,since women are just 
as much interested in having good laws on 
all others subjects as in respect to the liquor 
traffic.” Thanks to Mr. Johnson from one 
member of the above Union, and doubtless 


from many & one. 
Orange, N. J., July, +879. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary E. Lampert edits the Ladies’ 
Journal, published by John Wanamaker, in 
Philadelphia. 

, EvizaBeTH Stuart Paevrs is writing 
for the Independent @ series of charming 
papers called ‘“‘Old Maids’ Paradise.” 

Miss CHAMBERLAIN of Cincinnati, for- 
merly of Laselle seminary at Auburndale, 
is elected preceptress of Wilbraham Acad- 
emy. 

Mrs. C. A. CoLpurN, who was for five 
years connected with the Mew Northwest, 
has had editorial charge of the Daily Bee 
for some time, and is making an excellent 
paper. 

Miss Harner N. Crase of Southbridge, 
has been elected an attendant at the Public 
Library, in place of Miss M. Jennie Barber, 
resigned, and will enter on her duties Octo- 
ber Ist. 

Miss Mary A. BIcKNBLL, a graduate of 
the Worcester High School, class of 1878, 
has been engaged for the ensuing year as 
teacher in one of the public schools in the 
city of Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Mary A. LiveRMoRE preached 
last Suuday forenoon and afternoon at 
Highland Lake Grove. In the morning her 
subject was ‘‘The Religion of Helpfulness,” 
and in the afternoon ‘‘Immortality.” 

Mrs. 8S. H. Stone of Kalamagoo has 
gone to Europe. She has taken several 
classes of her pupils and others to Europe 
and Asia on previous occasions, and the 
Old World is as familiar to her as the New. 

Miss Ciara Rocers, of Norristown, 
Penn., received the prize for proficiency in 
elocution, at the Commencement of the 
Elmira (New York) Female College. She 
delivered an address on the ‘‘Inspiration of 
a Noble Cause.” 

Miss Emma Cons has obtained permission 
for the children of the surrounding streets 
and alleys to play in Lincoln’s Inn Square, 
on one Saturday of each month in the sum- 
mer, We must hope that this small con 
cession is the very thin end of a wedge. 

Miss Caro.tine Laura Rice graduated 
at Wesleyan University, at the head of a 
large class of young men. It may perhaps 
be of some service to collegians to hear 
that while her male companions in the class 
were boating and ball-playing, Miss Rice 
was studying. 

Mrs. ANNA RANDALL Dieu. of New 
York City, gave a most enjoyable course of 
Sunday evening readings before the young 
ladies in the College Chapel at Bingham- 
ton, on a late Sunday evening. She was 
called upon repeatedly and urgently for 
gratuitgus selections and kindly responded. 

Frances E. WiLLarpD paid our office a 
visit lately. She is in good spirits, and 
means to take up Illinois next winter, and 
carry it for temperance. Meantime she re- 
freshed her soul by a visit to Concord, 
where she saw all the ,historie places, and 
had besides one session with the philoso- 
phers. 

Mrs. Susan R. WaLwace, a lady fifty- 
three years of age, walked from the head of 
Grave Creek in Southern Oregon over a 
rough and mountainous trail to the resi- 
dence of 8. J. Steckel, seventeen miles dis- 
tant, to celebrate the Fourth. A woman 
with so much patriotism is certainly worthy 
of exercising the right of Suffrage. 


Mrs CarRo.ineE 8. Brooks, who carved a 
bust of Iolanthe in butter and exhibited it 
at the Centennial is working in New York, 
modeling busts in clay and selling photo- 
graphs of her first effort. She is complet- 
ing some designs which will either establish 
her work or put an end to it. She was 
refused admission to the Paris exhibition 
by Commissioner McCormick, after having 
once been promised it. 


Harriet E. Stanton, daughter of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, is prepared to fecture 
for Lyceums. Her subjects are “A Solid 
South,” and ‘‘Edmund Burke.” Miss Stan- 
ton is a graduate of Vassar, where she held 
a high rank as « scholar, and was much es- 
teemed for her personal excellence. She 
has spent one year in Boston University 
School of Oratory, and will no doubt be an 
acquisition to the lecture platform. Her ad- 
dress is through Slayton’s bureau, Chicago. 


Mrs. Anna A. Dopp of Cincinnati, lately 
gave a lecture under the auspices of the 
Philomethian Society, in the town of Har- 
veysburg. The subject, “Modern Civiliza- 
tion,” admitted of a broad range—science, 
religion, social and political matter. It was 
terse, concise and brilliant, and was enthu- 
siastically received by a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. Mrs. Dodd has the happy 
faculty of holding the attention of an audi- 
ence by her earnest and impressive manner. 
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POETRY. | 


THE WATER LILY. 


A beautiful flower on the water fair, 
Like a white sou! is floating there. 
Sweet as an earthly form may be, 
lts only garment its purity. 
Within when ite petals soft unfold, 
Is revealed its yellow heart of gold; 
And no artist's tonch can ever compare 
With the lightness and grace perfected there. 
As sweet ite braeath as the rare perfume 
Floating o’er Araby’s fie.ds of bloom. 
EMIGRANT. 
She claeped her hands on my arm, 
She laid her cheek on my shoulder; 
The tide of her tears fell warm 
On hands that trembled to hold her, 
1 whispered a pitying word, 
As the ship moved slowly apart, 
And the grief of the friendlees poured 
Its choking weight on my heart. 
For graves in the evening shade 
Were green on a far-off hill, 
With love that had known no chill; 
But however her heart might yearn, 
We were facing the freshening breeze, 
And the white wake lengthened astern 
On the rolling floor of the seas. 
She quenched the fire of her tears, 
Uplifting her meek, brave head, 
“Or dark or bright be the years, 
I will take courage,”’ she said; 
£mooth’ng back her loose-blowing hair. 
And her ehaw] drowing closer the while, 
So she drank in the strong sea air, 
, And left the old shore with a smile. 
—University Magazine. 


BEYOND THE SEA. 


You have taken the world away, love; 
I've only the sun and the moon, 
Only the silvery luster, 
Only the glowing noon; 
For these they journey from you to me, 
Sweetheart, sweetheart, beyond the sea. 
The waves and the clouds and the planets, love, 
Restless and wild they roam; 
Only the grand old sun, love, 
Yonder in heaven's high dome, 
Has surely journeyed from you to me, 
8s veetheart, sweetheart, beyond the sea. 
The moon comes over the waters, 
Bulding her silvery track; 
The eager heart of a lover 
Waits and welcomes her back; 
For soft she cometh from you to me, 
Sweetheart, sweetheart, beyond the sea. 


WHERE THE BLACKBIRD SINGS. 


Down the quiet country road, before you reach the 
lofty ridge, 
Where the birch-tree, first awakened to the morn- 
ing’s low breath swings, 
I oftimes sit in silence on the small mosgs-covered 
bridge, 
Near the little shady nook where the blackbird 
sings. 
There the spreading trees meet o’er me, and I hear 
no harsh voice calling, 
Whilst his sweetness to my fancy’s dream a sacred 
feeling brings. 
As it mingles with the rippling of the brook o’er 
pebbles falling 
In the little shady nook where the blackbird sings, 
There the ivy climbs the highest of the lofty trees be- 
side me, 
And the bluebell like a carpet in the early summer 

















springs; 
In the thorn I need but clamber, and the snowy 
bloom would hide me 
In the little shady nook where the blackbird sings. 
Where the trout, his supper seeking, in the sunny 
beam is leaping, 
And the pool is brought to life again in many glis- 
tening rings, 
When the day seems growing fainter, and the shad- 
ows onward creeping, 
In the little shady nook where the blackbird sings. 
When the swallows dart like spirits underneath the 
narrow arches, 
And the air a sweetened perfume like the almond 
round me flings, 
And I dream of holy quiet as I watch the feathery 
larches 
In the little shady nook where the blackbird sings. 
Oh, if I could only tell you what unbroken heartfelt 
pleasure 
Ever waits me in this spot, to which my thought 
80 fondly clings, 
You would follow me, nor wonder "tis my only pleas- 
ant leasure. 
By the little shady nook where the blackbird sings! 
—Landon Society. 


HOW SHE CURED HIM. 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 











BY L. MARIA CHILD. 

When Loolie Draper was not asleep she 
was a remarkably wide-awake baby. She 
attracted general attention by the beauty of 
her luminous eyes, and by her tendency to 
jump and spring and smile in answer to 
any notice that was taken of her. As soon 
as she could run alone, her lively gesticula- 
tions were a great source of amusement. 
She waved her hand with an air, when she 
said, “‘How do you do, sir?” And in all 
her ways she was a very dramatic little per- 
son. Everybody said, ‘‘What a pretty 
child! What a bright little thing!” 

She had twin brothers but little older than 
Lerself, her parents were poor, and before 
the emerged from childhood several other 
babies were born; so she was saved from 
being spoiled by engrossing the whole atten- 
tion of the family. Her natural activity 
took the form of helpfulness, and she early 

manifested both the disposition and the ca- 
pacity to manage and arrange everything 
for her brothers and sisters. She had a 
motherly way of washing their faces, comb- 
ing their hair, and giving them a talking, 
aad sometimes a shaking, when they were 
naughty. These domestic cares prevented 
Ler being too much occupied with exhibi- 
tions of herself; but her temperament was 
too elastic to be rendered sluggish by any 
amountof pressure. She was always very 
much alive in her spirits, very pronounced 


in her opinions, and very prompt in her de- 
cisions, Her father, who bad very little of 
such qualities himself, admired them great- 
ly in his daughter. He often looked after 
her when she passed into the street, and 
would remark, with a smile of satisfaction, 
“‘Loolie always walks as if she was going 
somewhere.” And her walk was indicative 
of her character. She had definite aims, 
and went straight toward them. 

In personal beauty her maturer years sur- 
passed the promise of infancy. Everybody 
had said, ‘‘What a pretty baby!” and every- 
body said, ‘‘What a handsome girl!” Her 
large hazel-brown eyes had longsilky fringes; 
her abundant hair was of the same color; 
her cheeks were like the sunny side of a 
peach, her lips were as ripely red as the in- 
terior of a pomegranite, and her form, 
though inclining to be robust, was admira- 
bly proportioned. A painter might have 
chosen her asa model for a Goddess of 
Health. The dramatic ways of her baby- 
hood developed into an amusing facility at 
imitating everybody and everything; from 
the fizz fizz of a musquito to the groan of a 
trombone. Luckily, she was very good 
natured, and there was no malice in her 
mirth. Of course, she was a favorite with 
the young men of her acquaintance. The 
girls generally liked her less; partly from a 
consciousness of being somewhat eclipsed 
by her brightness, and partly from an unde- 
fined fear of those observing eyes, which 
seemed instantaneously to daguerreotype 
everybody’s peculiarities onher mind. She 
had more than once heard it said, ‘‘That 
girl would make a capital actress.” But 
she knew very little about the theater, and 
she had by nature more practical common 
sense than romantic love of adventure. A 
sea-captain, who was a friend of her father, 
used to say, ‘‘Though Loolie carries so 
much sail, she has plenty of ballast aboard.” 
Instead of studying for the stage, she helped 
her mother eke out their small income by 
making stocks and vests for the merchant- 
tailors. This industry enabled her to pro 
cure pretty ribbons, and a feather or flower 
to adorn the bonnets, which her own skill- 
ful fingers manufactured. Nobody knew 
how she learned millinery, or anything else. 
Her mother said, ‘‘She can always do what- 
ever she sets out to. It seems to come by 
nature.” As for singing and dancing, she 
took to them as a duck does to the water, or 
a bird to the air. 

The straitened circumstances of her par- 
ents formed a tarrier to social dissipation; 
and moreover it was not so much the fash- 
ion of those times, as itis at the present 
day. She did, however, sometimes go to 
small dancing-parties; and no young man 
danced with her so frequently as Robert 
Norton. He was tall and good-looking, 
played on the flute, stepped well to music, 
and the expression of his countenance indi- 
cated that he was on jovial good terms with 
himself and with all the world. He was 
accustomed to say, “I go in for having a 
good time, and for helping others to havea 
good time.” He very naturally thought 
that looking into Loolie’s handsome eyes, 
and listening to her funny imitations was 
the pleasantest way of having a good time. 
They soon became very sociable. When 
he attended her home in the evening, he 
held her hand all the way, and after a while 
he formed the habit of relinquishing it with 
a gentle pressure. This excited no resent- 
ment, though she had always repelled simi- 
lar familiarities when attempted by others. 
Her oldest brother noticed this growing in 
timacy with some anxiety. One day he 
said to his sister, ‘‘Loolie, I advise you not 
to go so much with Robert Norton.” 

She held out her skirts and made a sweep- 
ing courtesy, as she asked, ‘‘Pray what ob- 
jection has your reverence?” 

‘Don’t let us joke about it, Loolie. I am 
serious,” he replied. ‘I know more about 
him than youdo. He goes with a set of 
drinking fellows, and he gets intoxicated.” 

Her face flushed, and she answered brus- 
quely: 

‘I don’t belteve it. The young men envy 
him, I suppose, because he is handsome 
and has the ways of a gentleman; and so 
they make up stories against him. I see 
him often, and I never saw any signs of his 
having been intoxicated.” 

“I have,” rejoined her brother. And he 
went on to prove his statement by various 
details of times and places. Loolie, though 
she obstinately refused to believe, was ef- 
fectually sobered by the warning. That 
night, she lay awake for a long time and 
shed many tears. The next time Robert 
Norton proposed to escort her home, and 
attempted to take her hand, as usual, she 
hastily withdrew it. And when he inquired 
whether he had offended her, she merely 
answered ‘‘No,” and immediately left him 
to join some girls of her acquaintance who 
were walking ahead of them. Accustomed 
to being a favorite with young ladies, he 


He thought Loolie was conscious of getting 
attached to him more than was’ strictly 
proper, so long as there had been no specific 
proposals on his part; and he resolved to 
remedy that by an early avowal of love. 
But he did not find it so easy to obtain in- 
terviews, as it had been. She was polite 
when they met, but obviously wished to 
avoid being alone with him. At last, how- 





ever, by persistent watching, he found an 


drew an inference agreeable to his vanity.. 





opportunity to ask herto be his wife. To 
his great surprise, she answered: 

‘No Mr. Norton, I cannot marry you.” 

“You have become very formal all at 
once with your Mr. Norton,” rejoined he, 
with a forced laugh. 

‘“‘When I called you Robert I did not 
know of you what 1 know now,” she re- 
plied. 

“And pray what do you know against 
me?” said he+ 

‘1 know that you sometimes get intoxica- 
ted,” she replied. 

‘Who told you so?” he inquired very 
hastily. 

‘‘No matter who told me,” she rejoined 
‘It is true; and I never will marry any man 
who gets intoxicated.” 

“But Iam nota drunkard, Loolie,” he 
pleaded; ‘‘though I confess I have some- 
times been rather the worse for liquor, when 
I have been with a set of gay fellows.” 

“Isn't that the way drunkards generally 
begin?” she asked. 

“I suppose it is,” he answered. ‘‘But if 
you marry me, I promise never to taste of 
intoxicating liquor again.” 

‘‘My dear Aunt Eliza married a man who 
made the same promise, and a wretched 
life she has had of it. I shall not venture to 
try the same experiment. I thank you for 
your offer, but I cannot accept it. Good 
evening, Mr. Norton.” And she vanished 
from the room. He was offended by her 
plain speaking, and manifested it by very 
cool politeness when they met. A few 
months later, she was informed that he had 
gone to California. : 

Her companions noticed a change in Loo- 
lie. She entered into dances and frolics 
with less zest; and though she used to imi- 
tate a flute to perfection, she now professed 
to have forgotten how to do it. Conjec- 
tures were whispered among the girls that 
she was in love with Robert Norton, who 
had flirted a while with her, and then gone 
off and left her. The young men said Bob 
Norton couldn’t have been such a fool as to 
leave her if she were in love with him. 
More than one tried by very marked atten- 
tions to console her for his absence ; and 
some of the opportunities seemed so eligible 
that her parents advised her not to let them 
slip. But in the silent watches of the night 
she communed with her own honest heart, 
which said to her, ‘‘What right have you 
to marry one man and love another?” She 
banished beaux from her thoughts, and left 
gossips to wonder at the chances she was 
losing. 

A year passed without any tidings of 
Robert Norton. Meanwhile, her father 
sickened and died, and the withdrawal of 
his earnings rendered it necessary for the 
older brothers to put more money into the 
common stock for family use. To accom- 
plish this they resolved to seek their fortune 
in California, where, at that time, the streets 
were supposed to be paved with gold. They 
chanced to be among the lucky few, and be- 
fore many months had elapsed they seut for 
their mother and sisters. The first news 
that greeted them on their arrival was that 
Robert Norton was in their neighborhood, 
that he had pounced upon a rich vein of 
gold and had become a millionaire. When 
Mrs. Draper inquired how he bore this 
rapid change of fortune, her sons laughed, 
and replied, 

“He lives like a game-cock, and throws 
money about by shovelsful.” 

Mr. Norton took an early opportunity to 
call on his old friends, and impressed them 
all with an idea of immense prosperity. 
Loolie’s observing eyes noticed his rubicund 
visage even more than the stylishness 
of his dress and equipage. It recalled the 
conversation when he had asked her to be 
his wife, and the recollection flushed her 
expreseive face with a vivid blush That 
swift mantling of the blood was hailed as 
an auspicious sign; and, emboldened by the 
wealth he had to offer, he soon renewed his 
suit. 

Loolie replied, ‘‘I have told you that I 
would never marry a man who gets intoxi- 
cated; and any one who looks in your face, 
Mr. Norton, must see that you drink hard.” 

He turned away with sudden anger. 
‘*You are as frank as ever,” he said. ‘‘No- 
body can complain of you that you don’t 
speak your mind plainly.” 

“Isn't that the most honest course?” she 
asked. 

He was silent an instant, and then replied, 
“Yes, Loolie, you are in the right. But I 
love you so much, I am sure I could con- 
quer any habit you did not like.” 

‘You may feel sure, but I do not,” she 
rejoined. 

‘‘What can I do to convince you?” he in- 
quired, anxiously. ‘‘If I do not taste a sin- 
gle drop of any intoxicating liquor for a 
year, will you consent to marry me?” 

“If you do not taste a drop for two years, 
I may perhaps consent, provided you agree 
to certain conditions I shall propose,”’ she 
replied. 

“They must be confounded hard condi- 
tions if I do not agree to them,” he exclaim- 
ed exultingly. He attempted to draw her 
toward him, but she gently disengaged her- 
self. He took her hand and looked steadi- 
ly into her eyes, as he said, ‘‘I solemnly 
promise you, Loolie, that for two years I 
will not taste a drop of any intoxicating 
liquor. Itis a long time to wait; but I am 





willing to serve as long as Jacob did, if I 
can only win my Rachel at last.” 

After that, a large portion of his evenings 
were spent at Mrs. Draper’s, and the places 
that had known him knew him no more. 
For a while, his former comrades wondered 
what had become of him; but they soon 
fathomed the mystery, and laughed as they 
said, ‘‘He’s got in love with that devilish 
handsome girl from the East, and he is too 
much taken up with her singing to his flute, 
to care for our company.” 

“Our turn will come again when she gets 
to be an old story,” said another. 

But Loolie’s expressive face and lively dra- 
matic ways had the charm of perpetual nov- 
elty. Hecraved no other excitement than 
her company, and he sometimes urged his 
indifference to more dangerous convivialty, 
as a reason why his term of probation 
should be shortened. But Loolie had al- 
ways been noted for being firmly persuaded 
in her own mind, and when she formed a 
resolution she was not easily tempted to 
swerve from it. It was a happy period to 
both of them; especially to Loolie, who, in 
addition to the common bliss of ‘“‘love’s 
young dream,” had apleasant consciousness 
of leading her companion away from paths 
the end of which was inevitable ruin. 

The morning after the two years had 
passed, he came bounding into the garden 
where she was training some vines, placed 
his hand on her shoulder and exclaimed, 
eagerly, ‘‘The time is up, and I have kept 
my promise. You believe me, don’t you, 
Loolie?” 

“Yes, I believe you, Robert, for I know 
you never deceive. And your face tells 
plainly enough how much you have im- 
proved in these two years.” 

“And you always keep your promises; so 
tell me, dear, when shall the wedding be.” 

“She gave him one of her mischievous 
glances, as she replied, ‘“You know I prom- 
ised provided you would agree to certain 
conditions?” 

“Oh, yes, the conditions—I accept them. 
What are they?” he hastily rejoined. 

“Every time you get intoxicated, I also 
will get intoxicated. If you agree to that 
bargain beforehand, I will marry you.” 

‘‘What a funny girl!” heexclaimed. ‘Of 
course you may get intoxicated whenever I 
do.” 

“T am not in fun,” she replied. ‘‘I seri- 
ously mean what I say; and I want you also 
seriously to agree to it; otherwise I will not 
promise to marry you.” 

“I agree to your conditions,” he said; 
‘though they do seem to me to bea precious 
piece of absurdity.” 

He was tempted to laugh, but looking at 
her serious face, his own became sober, and 
he folded her to his heart, as he said, very 
solemnly, ‘‘Loolie, dear, you shall never 
have cause to repent that you trusted me.” 

They were married not long afterward, 
and Loolie became mistress of a splendid 
home. There was a little too much of 
Californian lavishness in their arrange- 
ments; but they did not shoe their horses 
with gold, or stud the dog’s collar with 
diamonds; a moderation which ought to be 
set down to their credit, considering the 
intoxicating effects of sudden wealth. 

A beautiful little boy came to them about 
a year after their marriage; and as Loolie 
was naturally very affectionate, her babe 
proved a more satisfactory object of inter- 
est than bracelets and ear-rings. 
was very proud of his handsome, lively 
wife, and the babe was her only rival in 
his affections. Everybody remarked what 
a wonderfully domestic man he had be- 
come. Thus three years glided happily 
away, and no shadow of the old fear 
crossed his wife’s imagination. But one 
day he went to a pudlic dinner, where 
there was much riotous eating and drink- 
ing. Amid the contagious merriment, he 
forgot his promise to Loolie. After hours 
of senseless revel, he was brought home in 
a state of stupor and deposited in bed. 
There he slept a long leaden sleep, and 
awoke at noon with a throbbing headache. 
At first,he was bewildered; but finding that 
he had not been undressed, the remem 
brance of the dinner-party returned to him, 
and he felt heartily ashamed. He had 
such a dread of Loolie’s reproaches, that 
his first impulse was to escape. He rose to 
his feet, but staggered and upset a chair. 
Loclie, who had been on the watch to guard 
him from the observation of domestics, 
immediately entered the room and led him 
back to bed. She rung the bell and order- 
ed hot coffee to be brought. Then she 
proceeded to bathe his burning forehead 
with cologne. He iooked up piteously, cried 
out “Oh, Loolie!” covered his face with his 
hands and sobbed. Her eyes were swim- 
ming, but she crowded back the tears, and 
said quietly, “Drink the coffee. It will do 
you good.” Not aword of reproach did 
she utter, and the cause of unhappiness 
was not alluded to by either. Except for a 
slightly perceptible degree of constraint on 
both sides, things were restored to their 
usual condition, and all appeared to go on 
smoothly for a few weeks. At the end of 
that time, Mr. Norton said he had invited 
several gentlemen to dine, for whom he 
wished to have a very handsome dinner pro- 
vided. No objection was made, and at the 
appointed time, the guests arrived, expect- 
ing to fare luxuriously and to be agreeably 


Robert’ 








entertained by their bright and handsome 
hostess. Bat, to the surprise of all, and the 
dismay of her husband,she came in at the last 
moment with reeling steps and an unutter. 
ably foolish expression of face. She kept 
repeating, ‘‘Pleased to see you, gemmen! 
Pleased to see you, gemmen!” Seated at 
table, she ordered a decanter of wine to be 
placed near her, poured out some, and with 
the most asinine smile, said, ‘Take a drink 
gemmen!" Then she began to sing “Fill 
high the bowl.” The servants in attend. 
ance looked on with astonishment. Mr. 
Norton, who had been banging his head 
with shame, rose presently, and drawing 
her arm within his, said, ‘‘You are not 
well, my dear. You had better go to your 
room.” She leaned upon him, staggering, 
and laughed idioti¢ally as she said, ‘I be- 
lieve I’m--tipsy—tipsy !” 

It is needless to say that the dinner, 
though luxurious, was tedious to all par- 
ties, and that the guests did not linger un- 
necessarily long. 

Husband and wife were very silent at 
breakfast the next morning; but when he 
rose to leave the house, she followed him 
into the hall and said, ‘‘Robert, do you 
remember the conditions to which you 
agreed when I promised to marry you?” 
He colored crimson, and replied, ‘Yes. 
But don’t do it again, Loolie. It seems 
too dreadful in a woman.” 

“If it pains you to see me degrade my- 
self,” she rejoined, ‘‘don’t you suppose it 
pains me to see you degraded? Oh, Robert, 
if you have any love ieft for me, do resist 
this dreadful temptation, for my sake, and 
for our baby’s sake. Never taste another 
drop of intoxicating liquor, and never have 
any of it in the house.” 

He hesitated an instant, and then said, 
‘I will never drink another drop; but how 
can | help offering it to guests? It is the 
universal custom; and not to do it would 
seem mean and inhospitable.” 

‘Robert, you are a brave mun in most 
things,” she replied. ‘‘Have you not the 
courage to say, I am conscious of a weak- 
ness about wine, and I am resolved neither 
to be tempted myself, nor to tempt others, 
by ‘having it about? It seems to me that 
good men would respect the manly frank- 
ness of such an avowal; and as for those 
who seek your company for the sake of 
your wine, the loss of their intimacy would 
be rather a gain. Nobody will suspect you 
of niggardly motives, for you are known to 
be generous even to lavishness. Besides, 
you can prove your hospitality in other 
and better ways. And, Robert, by pursu- 
ing this course you may be the means of 
saving others from the snare which proves 
so dangerous to yourself. You may not 
only save your own wife and child from 
shame and ruin, but other women and 
children may have reason to bless you. Oh, 
Robert, only think how dreadful it would 
be for our dear boy to be ashamed of his 
father!” 

She paused, and he said, with a good 
deal of emotion, ‘‘Loolie, I have promised 
you never to taste another drop; and ‘this 
time I will keep my promise; so help me 
God!” 

‘He will be more sure to help you, if you 
never have it in the house,”’ she rejoined. 

As he remained silent and downcast, she 
stooped and peeped up into his face, as she 
said playfully, ‘‘They will lay all the blame 
on me, dear. They will say that you are 
afraid to trust your wife in the house with 
it; and I am willing to be the scape-goat.” 

He looked up with a smile, as he answer- 
ed, ‘You have conquered. Everything 
that intoxicates shall henceforth be banish- 
ed from the house. But, Loolie, that was 
a dreadful lesson you gave me. It would 
be awfully hazardous for you to carry out 
that pledge of yours.” ‘I am glad you are 
aware of the hazard of beginnings,” she 
replied; ‘‘for the hazard is much greater to 
you than it would be to me; because you 
like the mischievous stuff, and I do not.” 
She placed her hand affectionately on his 
shoulder as she added: ‘‘I was not so much 
intoxicated as 1 seemed, dear. I am so un- 
used to wine, that a very little upsets me. I 
am something of an actress, you know; but 
if you keep your promise, I will never per- 
form in that character again.” 

He repeated his promise with a kiss, and 
he never afterwards broke his word. 





HOW TO SPEND VACATION. 


In the ‘“‘Unity” Sunday-school Lesson on 
“School Life,” Mrs. F. B. Ames gives two 
excellent papers on ‘Vacation,’ the follow- 
ing extracts from which we think will fur- 
nish many good hints for mothers and 
children :— 

Preparation.— What shall be done with 
these eight long summer weeks of vacation? 
What is she use of vacation? Rest and rec- 
reation. But let us see,—is rest ‘‘nothing 
todo”? Is not a day when you tell your 
mother “‘There’s nothing to do!” the hardest 
kind of day to both of you? and do such 
days oftenest come in school-time or in 
vacation? Is recreation, dissipation? ‘‘We 
haven’t had a good time, after all,’”—have 
you ever said that at the end of a holiday, 
though you have done just what you laid 
out to do? and are not many of you tired of 
the long vacation before it is over? Not 
even every grown-up person can manage & 
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holiday! If school takes brains, vacation 
takes brains, too. We stop going to school: 
put is vacation a time to stop growing? Is 
that recreating? No; let us not say, Noth- 
ing to do, but something to do; something 
that will give us variety and change; some- 
thing not foolish and frittering, but repay- 
ing, re-creating. Now set about your plans 
for the happy, profitable time. Meantime, 
here are a few general hints that may help 
to suggest things. 

Vacation Possibilities. —1, Home employ- 
ments. Talk vacation plans over at home, 
and ask that certain duties be yours, with 
hours of freedom for recreation. But do 
try not to shirk homely duties. Are you chil- 
dren the only ones who need vacations? How 
much labor goes to making a home? Can you 
doany share of it? The marketing, the put- 
ting in order of parlor, dining-room, sleep- 
ing-rooms, kitchen, and garden! Boys and 
girls both should do their share. 

2, Making presents for the coming 
Christmas. 

3. Drawing and Sketching. Make use of 
your school-lessons. Carry a little sketch. 
pook and try your best with the out-door 
world. 

4. Reading. Not stories alone. Read— 
aloud if possible—at least one ‘‘great book” 
this vacation. 

5. Study. It will be a great help to 
“bring up” any study in which you are 
hackward by giving a little time to it every 
day. 

4 Walking parties to the country; in the 

city. 
H Clubs. It will be good to join in little 
clubs of school or neighborhood and agree 
to share vacation employments and pleas- 
ures. 

Country Opportunities. —The woods and 
fields say ‘‘Come!” Shall we go through 
them as cows and sheep do, or as the blind 
must? Do you want to study the flowers, 
insects, and stones? There are delightful 
helps to such studies. ‘The Fairy-Land of 
science,” by Miss Buckley; Miss Youman’s 
“Books of Botany”; Damon’s ‘‘Ocean Won- 
ders”; Prof. Gray’s ‘‘How Plants Grow’; 
and many others. If you cannot be scien- 
tific, you can be observant. Learn to know 
even the wayside weeds apart,—the bur- 
dock, mulltin, the poison ivy from the V.ir- 
ginia creeper. Do not call every white 
flower a ‘‘daisy,” and every blue one a ‘‘for- 
get me-not,” nor every yellow one a ‘‘but- 
tercup.” Learn the trees,—the different 
oaks, maples, and evergreens, the ash, wal 
nut, aod beach. Save your observations in 
some form either of collections or lists. 
One club of young people found it good to 
identify and name every tree of a grove 
near their home; another, a walking party, 
made alist of all the blooming plants on 
their route. Another collected and classi- 
fied the rocks. Girls, especially, need to 
acquire the courage which comes from 
knowing, not to be afraid of every unusual 
plant, insect, oranimal. Most women suffer 
unnecessarily from fear of spiders, snakes, 
dogs, cows, and horses. Bodily courage 
helps moral courage. A brave boy or girl 
will be all the more likely to be truthful and 
honorable. 

City opportunities.—Do you live in the 
city, and must you pass your vacation there? 
Here is a plan for making it a holiday-time. 
Consider it as you would a foreign city, and 
take pains to visit its noted places: 1. His- 
torical places. 2. Worksof Art. 3. Manu- 
factories,—the iron foundry, the machine- 
shop, the cotton factory, the gas-house, the 
round house, etc. Get permission to ar- 
range for visiting parties. 4. Public build- 
ings. 5. Wharves. This will give you all 
the advantage of travel, especially if you 
will “read up” both before and after your 
excursions. Do you know who is welcome 
in such places? Every well-mannered per- 
son obeys rules. Avoid disorderly crowds 
aud Sunday excursions. Do not go where 
“‘roughs” or ‘‘fast people” congregate, and 
try to include in your party some older 
person. 

Vacation rights of others.—You who go 
to summer resorts will meet invalids, old 
people, and tired people who are there for 
rest and quiet. Do not spoil their summer 
by selfish and thoughtless behavor. Have 
your noisy games and hilarity where they 
can give no annoyance. Do not drum on 
the piano or make noise in the halls after 
others are gone to bed. ‘‘Consider” the 
little ones,—do not tease and fret them. 
Avoid the big ‘‘I,” loud talking, and too 
much reference to yourself. Do not set up 
& clique, nor take offense if left out of 
others’ plans. Here are some ways in which 
summer visitors too often violate the rights 
of people living in the neighborhood: In- 
truding on private grounds; walking over 
grain fields or cultivated ground; breaking 
fences; leaving gates open; leaving filth 
aud disorder in woods or fields after picnics; 
treating contemptuously the native children 
and grown people of the place. 

Vacation Duties.—To get, and help others 
to get, a restful and happy time, (1) Take 
some poor or tired or lonely child or grown 
person into your vacation plans. Think 
Over your school-mates. (2) Carry into 


your places of resort some good games or 
books,—at least good manners; and never 
carry brag, swagger, selfishness, and show- 
off. Keep it in mind, both at home and 
abroad, alone and with others, that a good 





time has to be a good time in two senses in 
order to be so in one.—Christian Register. 





WHY WOMEN WORK. 


It is curious that the world has yet to be 
convinced that women do not love work 
any better than men do.. They are credited 
with dependence, with a love of ease and 
luxury; and yet, when a salaried position 
is in question, the woman has to be content 
with less, because ‘‘she needs less.” The 
reason for the difference in wages is general- 
ly found to be in the assertion that women 
who do not need a support, or who have 
few responsibilities, crowd into the paid oc- 
cupations. There is an inconsistency here. 
If she loves ease, why does she work? If 
she spends more, how is it she needs less ? 
The truth is that very few women work 
from any other reason but necessity; here 
and there is one who loves independence, 
works for it, and deserves it; and here and 
there is another who would rather work 
than forego certain luxuries, and she earns 
them; but the majority of women work be- 
cause they have responsibilities, and as a 
class they are our most reliable, sober and 
ecouomical workers; for no woman with a 
family of little children gambles away their 
bread and butter, and no sister or daughter 
who is, of necessity the bread-winner, 
wastes what she earns, and comes home to 
a sad, hungry family, bringing them empty 
hands and indifference to their needs. — For- 
neys Progress. 





THE PHILOSOPHERS AT CONCORD. 


Concord is, more than any other spot in 
this country, famous for its poets and phi- 
losophers, rivaling Weimar in Germany in 
this respect—the Weimar of the last century 
and the early part of this—not that Concord 
has ever had within its limits persons as re- 
nowned as Goethe and Schiller, or as influ 
ential in the domain of thought. But Em 
erson and Hawthorne and Thoreau form a 
cluster of genius brilliant enough to impart 
lustre to any locality. Concord is, as every 
body knows, a historic town, and its land- 
scape and quiet river wear a pensive aspect 
and furnish an environment favorable to 
thought. Such an environment is not al- 
ways attainablein this country. I? philoso- 
phy is to be taught anywhere among us, 
Concord would seem to be the place for im- 
parting such instruction. Plato lectured in 
the grove of Akademos, and Zeno, in a mag- 
nificent though haunted portico, glowing 
with the tints of the painter Polygnotos, 
and our Concord philosophers and their 
auxiliaries from other parts of the republic 
may in like manner discourse upon meta- 
physical themes, sitting or walking under 
the apple-boughs of that village. Emerson 
makes a good enough Plato, and Mr. Har- 
ris, being the editor of the only philosophi- 
cal journal published in this country, is of 
course at home in his specialty, while Frank 
Sanborn can play the part of the Stagirite, 
who was something of a social scientist, as 
his work on politics shows. As for Mr. 
Alcott, he was long years ago known as the 
Orphic philosopher. He had a Pythagorean 
or Brahminical horror of animal food, and 
was disqualified for business during the re- 
mainder of the day, if by some mistake a 
boiled egg made its appearance on his break- 
fast table in the morning. He may, of late 
years, have given over his asceticism, for 
aught that we know. Formerly he was a 
Platonist, given to Socratic discourses. Lat- 
terly he has been fraternizing with Joe 
Cook, and has apparently become a late 
convert to Christianity, under the influence 
of the Monday lectureship. In fact, his 
role in the Concord school is to lecture on 
Christian theism. He is a conversational 
philosopher, and believes in endless talk 
and interlocution after the Socratic fashion. 
Years ago he was the guest of some wealthy 
admirer in Detroit, Mich., who invited 
his friends to his house, during the 
sage’s stay, informing them, by way of 
inducement to come, that he hai a philoso- 
pher on tap there. His description savored 
of the beer saloon, but it happily hit off the 
loquacity of the Concord sage. Anecdotes 
used to be told of him, which recalled Mid- 
shipman Easy’s father in Capt. Maryatt’s 
novel of that name. When Mr. Emerson, a 
good many years ago, undertook to intro 
duce the transcendental philosophy of Kant 
into the then utterly practical, prosaic and 
orthodox New England, he was regarded as 
little better than a mild, though by no 
no means harmless lunatic. Nobody knew 
what transcendentalism meant, or cared to 
know. Certainly it did not mean ‘‘peeze- 
ness,” as our Hebrew friends say. The en- 
tire English-speaking world had given over 
indulging in speculative thought as vain aud 
idle, and calculated to disturb one’s belief 
in the good, old-fashioned orthodoxy, which 
kindly kept the good citizen’s mind locked 
down under closed hatches to guard it 
against the intrusive light of any new truth, 
which might not be at accord with the nine 
and thirty articles of theology. But the 
thought of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries long since leavened Old and New 
England both. So that Mr. Emerson is 
now a widely influential pundit. In fact, 
there have sprung up in various quarters of 
this country clubs or associations for the 
discussion of philosophical subjects. The 
publication here a quarter of a century ago 





of Sir William Hamilton’s “Lectures on 
Metaphysics and Logic,” familiarized edu- 
cated men and women with the language of 
speculative thought and inoculated them 
with aloveof it. In fact, although Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton himself was orthodox after 
the Scotch fashion, his influence has been in 
the direction of the freest kind of free 
thought. What is called agnosticism, or 
philosophical know-nothingism, is the off- 
spring of his philosophy, and that is unor- 
thodox in the extreme. Even in St: Louis, 
a centre of western produce, philosophers 
abound, and good ones. But this is of 
course due to the large German element of 
population there. Modern thought is Teu- 
tonic. Multitudes of Americans are taking 
to it, as they do to lager and Swiss cheese. 
All this is of good omen and will sooner or 
later modify the too practical tendency of 
the country. —Sunday Herald. 
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ONE WOMANS CHOICE. 





If Icould chose for my summer abode 
the spot which seems to me to command the 
greatest number and variety of advantages, 
I should live in a tent on Boston Common. 
The view is limited, to be sure, but what 
there is of it is very good, and the charm of 
the trees inexhaustible. With ices, and the 
Public Library, and Loring’s and Pinafore, 
and Punch and Judy, and a telescope for 
searching the heavens, all within a short 
distance, and short sea-voyages possible 
when one feels inclined to take a wide out- 
look, what a delightful and inexpensive 
summer one could have! When I lay out 
a city, I shall make provision for a camp- 
ing-out-place for its inhabitants, so that not 
the most abject poverty, nor physical debil- 
ity, nor devotion to business, need confine 
one person to hot rooms the summer 
through. Each should have a chance to 
enjoy grass and trees and fresh air, with 
with some innocent and healthful games. 
If there is one of our blunders which, more 
than others, will excite the wonder, disgust 
and pity of the citizens of 1979, it will be 
our crowding ourselves tier upon tier, in 
hot streets, when the world outside is so 
wide, and clean and beautiful. 

Two of the Boston restaurants have large, 
square fans suspended from the ceiling, 
which are worked by steam power, and not 
only insure coolness, but banish flies. As I 
sat on a hot morning, fanned by my invisi- 
ble servant, leisurely eating my breakfast 
and reading a newspaper, with a strolling 
band of musicians on the sidewalk to fur- 
nish music, 1 did not see what advantage 
Heliogabalus and the other old fellows who 
spent so much money in making themselves 
comfortable, hadover me. They had danc- 
ing girls and roses strewn about the floor, 
and I had neither; but the dancing I did 
not want and the roses would soon wilt if I 
had them, and in the matter of a good con- 
science, not to say a light heart, I was 
vastly superior. But it is trying that in acity 
which has a cooking school, a good cup of 
tea cannot be bought. If there is one place 
in which one can be sure of getting tea of 
good quality properly made, I do not know 
where it is. The ignorant or careless cooks 
either boil it, in which case it is astringent, 
unpaltaable and hurtful, or they steep over 
and over old leaves, adding a few fresh ones 
from time totime. Ido not speak of this 
because Boston has a bad preeminence in 
this matter, for in hotels, steamboats, res- 
taurants and boarding-houses, the country 
over, good tea is the exception, and a tepid, 
tasteless or bitter slop, the rule. Apropos, 
one of the present Boston notions is to eat 
angel cake, which is a delicate white sponge. 
It is advertised by placards in restaurant 
windows, and in demand at private and pub- 
lic entertainments. 

This is the rule for it, which must be 
right, as I got it from Miss Parloa: 

The whites of eleven eggs. One cup of 
flour after sifting,one teaspoonful of cream 
tartar. Sift the flour and cream tartar four 
times. Beat the eggs to a stiff froth, and 
then beat in one and one-half cups of sugar, 
and a teaspoonful of vanilla. Add the flour 
and beat lightly but thoroughly. Bake in 
an ungreased pan, slowly, forty minutes. 
The pan should have a tin strip projecting 
above each corner, in order that when it 1s 
turned over to cool the air may circulate 
freely under it. Cut it out when cool. 

One place advertises devil cake, but I 
leave that to be reported upon by some one 
from that party. It was that familiar black 
compound called rich fruit cake, which a 
hyena could not digest, and which not in- 
frequently raises the devil’s own temper in 
those who eat it. 

Wellesley College is giving its students 
rare facilities for the study of natural sci- 
ence. It has the largest number of micro- 
scopes of any American college, with able 
professors of physics, botany and biology. 
The professor of the latter branch, alady of 
course, studied under Huxley’s direction. 
At a microscope evening, just before com- 
mencement, when invited guests were pres- 
ent, ‘more than fifty microscopes of the 
greatest power were in use. Leading mem- 
bers of the Boston Society of Microscopy 
spoke in terms of high praise of the work 
and interest. When the leaven of genuine 
love of scientific knowledge, now beginning 
to work, leavens our homes and schools, we 
shall come to a new era of moral develop- 


ment. As Charles Kingsley forcibly says : 
“To know the earth on which we live, and 
the laws by which we live, is a sacred duty 
to ourselves, to our children, and to all 
whom we may influence; and a duty to 
God, likewise.” Is it not a duty of com- 
mon reverence and faith toward Him, if 
He has put us into a beautiful and wonder- 
ful place, and given us faculties by which 
we Can see, use and enjoy that place, to use 
those faculties, and to learn the lesson which 
He has laid open for us?—Providence Jour- 
nal, 
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“NO TIME.” 


No time to mend your dress, but when 
the little hole catches on a nail and becomes 
@ great rent, then you will have time to 
mend it, and it wiH be an hour’s work, 
while five minutes would be enough for the 
little hole. No time to pull up that weed, 
but when your garden is full of weeds you 
will find that you must exterminate them, 
and with toil in the hot sun for a whole day. 
No time to teach that little child of yours 
to give it habits of neatness and show it 
what is rightand what is wrong! No time! 
Ah! but will you have time enough in the 
after years to bewail your forgetfulness of 
that little immortal soul entrusted to your 
keeping? We all have time for twenty 
things a day which we do not do, busy as 
we may think ourselves. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 


Prof. Chas. A. Barry’s New Book. 


MODEL AND OBJECT 
DRAWING. 


The Representation of Objects. 


(Particularly the Geometrical Solids used in Art 
Schools) as they Appear. An Essay prepared for 
Instructors in Drawing, and American Art Stu- 
dents. Quarto, numerous illustrations. Price, 50 cts. 


PRIMER OF DESIGN. 


By Cuamnep A. Barry, late Supervisor of Drawing, 
ston Public Schools. 75 illustrations, Net, 75 
cents, by mail, 90 cents. 

“The primary aim of this beautifully illustrated 
primer is to give aid to drawing-teachers. The prin- 
ciples are illustrated in a way to make them intelligi- 
ble and useful to every one teaching design.”"— New 
England Journal of Education. 


ART AND ARTISTS IN 
CONNECTICUT. 


By W. H. Frenca. Full gilt, 8vo., $3.75. 

This elegant volume comprises sketches of nearly 
two hundred artists, whom Connecticut claims either 
by birth or eeepeen. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated with full- and letter-press designs, com- 
——~ mend of all ee of oar 
work, and in many cases o esigns, 8 
prepared for this book. panned 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. 


For the use of Teachers and Parents. By Dr. Wi1- 
LIAM Rimmer, Boston Art School (Museum of Fine 
Arts). 48 full-page illustrations. Cloth, net, $2.00, 
By mail, $2.25. 

Dr. Rimmer'’s Manual exemplifies a method of 
teaching drawing founded on the idea that it does 
not eignity merely an imitation of forms but that it 
aims main iy reproduce expression. It is a bold 
and attractive Drawing-Guide, which, taking the hu- 
man form as a model,gradually unfolds from the sim- 
plest lines to the full anatomical subject, the elements 
of figure-drawing, in all their variety of limb, feature, 
muscle and form, rendering easy of comprehension 
every intervening step. It is a work invaluable to the 
student and the artist. 


ART: ITS LAWS AND THE 
REASONS FOR THEM. 


Collected, Considered and Arranged for General and 
Educational Purposes, by SamugeL P. Lone. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

It is a very handsome book, with steel-plate illus- 
trations; a work of decided merit, and a pleasant 
guide in the search for the good, the beautiful, the true. 


THE PRINCES OF ART. 


Translated from the French, by Mrs. 8. R. Urnsrno. 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

It is a pleasant book, designed not for the profes- 
sional or amateur only, but for popular enlighten- 
ment about those men who, with the Brush, the 
one. or the Graver, have achieved an immortality 
of fame. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF 
GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


Containing Problems on the Right Line and Circle, 
Conic Sections and other Curves, the Projection. 
Section and Intersection of Solids, the Development 
of Surfaces, and Isometric Perspective. Oblong 
with 40 Plates. By Geo. L. Vose. $5.00 net. 


GUIDE TO PAINTING ON PORCELAIN AND 
EARTHENWARE. By Mapame Brasier De La 
Vanouyon. Price, 

This work has for its aim—to render service by aid- 
ing students in their studies, and to make their task 
easier. Written by an Artist, for Artists. 











Sold by ali Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 








THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter. 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
fornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Territory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D., 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 25tf 











aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
$] ly Outfit free. Troz &Co., Augusta, Maine. 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO'S 


Summer Books. 
John Burroughs. 
WAKE-ROBLN. Illustrated $1 
BIRDS AND POETS 1 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 1 
“Full of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields.""— Boston 
Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 


Ses 


VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 2 00 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 2 00 
SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo. 2 00 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo. 200 

THE Same. 18mo. 1% 
_ACHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 12mo. 200 
Tae Same. 18mo. 1s 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 200 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 1 00 
SAUNTERINGS 1 5 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 150 
BADDECK 1 00 
IN THE LEVANT 2 0 
BEING A BOY 1 0 
IN THE WILDERNESS 75 
George E. Waring, Jr. 
A FARMER'S VACATION 3 00 
WHIP AND SPUR 1 25 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 75 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 150 


Lucy Larcom. 
»s OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 1 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 2 


H. D. Thoreau. 
WALDEN, OR, LIFEINTHE WOODS 1 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 


ss 


& 


RIMACK RIVERS 1 50 
EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 1 50 
THE MAINE WOODS 1 50 
CAPE COD 1 50 
A YANKEE IN CANADA 1 50 
LETTERS AND POEMS 1 50 


Various. 
ONE SUMMER. A story 1 
ONE YEAR ABROAD 1 
MRS. THAXTER'’S ISLES OF SHOALS 1 
MISS JEWETT’S DEEPHAVEN 1 
JAMES’'S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 2 
SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 


SERRE 


OF NATURE 1 25 
MRS. WHITNEY'’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 

WAITE 150 
MRS. (THACHERY HIGGINSON’S SEA- 

SHORE AND PRAIRIE 100 

AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 

NEW ENGLAND 1 50 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 1 50 
MIDDLE STATES 1 50 
MARITIME PROVINCES 1 50 


Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with maps 
and plans. 


SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 200 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


There Are Few Persons 


b dang do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
a 


General All-Goneness 


so common at this season of the year. It used to be 
called 








laziness. 


It is now recognized as a “Hated Disease,”’ for 
which the 


Eiolman 
LIvEeR PAD 


Sent Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
sts. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


i ow on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine. 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Company, and Foy will avoid imposition, 
Songgcatnens and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 


66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree, H. Hatietrt & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BOOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEE. ; 





LADIES’ LUNCH, | 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Kich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a,.mM.,to § PoM. 
Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 644 p.m. ray 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, Aug. 9, 1879. 


4 spmmuaniantions oor, CF - ame 
letters to torial pane . 
te poy thee the Editors of the Woman's 
4000 remi d relating to the 
tain ittances, an 

pachpons Gane nt of the nat bo ebtvessed 
to Box $6h8. Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not stered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 
The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. e change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. ec 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
{ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 




















DON’T FORGET. 


September 15, is the last day on which 
any woman in Massachusetts, who is not 
already a tax paycr, can be assessed and 
thus secure her rights to vote. Don't wait 
till that time, but go at once to the assessor. 
It is a great boon to have the legal right to 
a voice in the direction of the school where 
our children go. It is worth taking time, 
trouble and money to secure. L. 8. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN. 


Fifty of the “Instructions to women how 
to vote” can be sent free for a two cent 
stamp,on application at this office. Any 
persons in any part of the State who will 
aid in this method of instructing the new 
voters should send stamps at once. 





L. 8. 





A NEW OFFER. 

We will send the Woman's Journal to any 
address until the end of this year, for one 
dollar. This will cover a large part of the 
time when the action on the School Suffrage 
will be reported, and hence it will have 
special interest to those who watch the re- 
sults of this new movement in the right di- 
rection. Who will getupaclub? L.s. 


_— 


WEARY WOMEN. 


In agreat majority of homes in this coun- 
try are over-worked women, who drag on 
like horses in a harness, year in and year 
out. Jaded and tired by the care and toil 
for material things; compelled by circum- 
stances not to neglect a supply of bread 
that perishes with the using, they have 
neither time nor ability to bring that other 
bread which does not perish, for the great 
hunger cry of the soul. Such homes and 
their inmates become machines that grind 
on and on, crunching all life’s finest things. 

The Sanitary Magazine draws the picture 
of these ‘‘Weary women,” and shows the 
wrong as follows : 


Nothing is more reprehensible and thor- 
oughly wrong than the idea that a woman 
fulfills her duty by doing an amount of 
work that is far beyond her strength. She 
not only does not fulfill her duty, but she 
most signally fails in it ; and the failure is 
truly deplorable. There can be no sadder 
sight than that of a broken-down, overwork- 
a wife and mother,—a woman whois tired 
all her life through. If the work of the 
household cannot be accomplished by or- 
der, system, and moderate work, without 
the necessity of wearing, heart-breaking 
toil,—toil that is never ended and never be- 

n,—without making life a treadmill of 
abor, then, for the sake of humanity, let 
the work go. Better to live in the midst of 
disorder than that order should be purchas- 
ed at so high a price,—the cost of health, 
strength, happiness, and all that makes ex- 
istence endurable. The woman who spends 
her life in unnecessary labor is by this very 
labor unfitted for the highest duties of home. 
She should be the haven of rest to which 
both husband and children turn for peace 
and refreshment. She should be the care- 
ful, intelligent adviser and guide of the one, 
the tender confidant and helpmate of the 
other. How is it possible for a woman ex- 
hausted in body, as a natural consequence 
in mind also, to perform either of these offi- 
ces? No, it is not possible. The constant 
strain is too great. Nature gives way be- 
neath it. She loses health and spirits and 
hopefulness, and, more than all, her youth, 
the last thing that a woman should allow to 
slip from her; for, no matter how old she is 
in years, she should be young in heart and 
feeling, for the youth of age is sometimes 
more attractive than youth itself. To the 
over-worked woman this green old age is 
out of the question , old age comes on her 
sere and yellow before its time. Her dis- 
position is ruined, her temper is soured, her 
very nature is changed, by the burden 
which, too heavy to carry, is dragged along 
as long as wearied feet and tired hands can 
do their part. Even her affections are blunt- 
ed, and she becomes merely a machine,—a 
woman without the time to be womanly, a 
mother without the time to train and guide 
her children as only a mother can, a wife 
without the time to sympathize with and 
cheer her husband, a woman so overworked 
during the day that when night comes her 
sole thought and most intense longing is for 
the rest and sleep that very probably will 
not come, and, even if it should, that she is 
too tired to enjoy. Better by far let every- 
thing go unfinished, to live as best she can, 
than to entail on herself and family the 
curse of overwork. 


Is the woman in such acase to be blamed? 
If she have health and courage and good 
sense she is to blame. But while the work 
of women in their own homes has no mer- 
cantile value, itis counted as nothing. They 
are supposed to have an easy time. The 








demands for eight or ten hours are never 
made for them, If they are tired, it is their 
own fault. Work, childrev, and company 
superadded, are matters of course, and if 
sucn women become silent, sour, cross, un- 
able to ‘“‘sympathize with and cheer their 
husbands,” who is it that is pitied? Not 
the wife who ought to do better, but the 
husband who has made so unfortunate a 
marriage. 

All this might well come under the care 
of the society to prevent cruelty to animals. 
It will take a long time to change it. As 
long as Women are unequal under the law 
they will be at disadvantage in the home. 

But for present relief, let women follow 
the advice of the Sanitary Magazine, ‘Let 
everything go unfinished,” rather than to 
finish themselves. Refuse to entertain ‘‘stay- 
ing company,” in the blazing heat of sum- 
mer. Let the dresses of the children be 
plain and simple. Let the pies and cakes 
not be made. At least try to take things 
easier. Take the husband into counsel, and 
frankly tell him what things hurt and wear 
out your life. Nine timesin ten, he will 
co-operate with you to mend matters. When 
he does not, mend as much as you can your- 
self, and all of you will be the better for it. 

L. 8. 





THE BEAM IN ITS EYE, 


The Pilot goes after the New York Tribune 
with a sharp stick because it says that paper 
favors the ballot for the Indian, and does 
not do so for the foreigners who in Rhode 
Island do not own land, or for men who in 
Massachusetts cannot read and write, and 
says : 

The New York Tribuneffavors giving the 
Indian the ballot, on the ground that it will 
make him an object of interest to the ras- 
cals who now victimize him, and points to 
the experience of the colored men of the 
South, asa proof of what advantages fol- 
low the right of suffrage when bestowed 
upon a helpless and ignorant class. But it 
is the Tribune’s party, which favors restrict- 
ing the right of suffrage in the Northern 
States, where there isza large body of citi- 
zens who need protection just as much as 
those in other sections who have darker 
skins—the “unqualified” men of Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. 

Now the beam in the eye of the Pilot pre- 
vents its seeing millions of women citizens 
‘‘who need protection just as much as 
men.” 

The Pilot’s party and the party of the 
Tribune agree in leaving all women disfran- 
chized. Let the one without sin cast the 
firstjstone. ‘Thou that sayesta man should 
not steal, dost thou steal?’ Ls. 4 
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CUT THIS OUT, 





The following is a good form of applica- 
tion to be used by women who wish to be 
assessed a poll tax to enable them to vote 
for school committee :— 

AvGUST, 
To the Assessors of the town of 

GFNTLEMEN :—I, (we) the undersigned, 
(a) citizen (s) of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, hereby give you notice that I 
am (we are) an inhabitant (s) of this town, 
of legal age, and reside on Street, 
and have no estate, real or personal, liable 
to taxation. 

In accordance with Statute 1879, c. 223, 
sec. 2, 1 (we) request you to assess me (us) 
for (a) Poll Tax, ond to return my (our) 
name(s) to the Town Clerk in the list of 
persons assessed, so that I (we) may be reg- 
istered as (a) voters(s), and have the right to 
vote for members of the School Committee 
of this town. Respectfully yours. 

Women who are taxed for property, real 
or personal, need not give this notice. 

The name, or names, must be written in 
full and the application made before Sep 
ter 15, and cannot be received afterward. 

In addition to the application the appli 
cant(s) must appear in person before the As- 
sessors, prior to September 15, and make 
oath. 

Foreign born women whose husbands are 
not American citizens, must be naturalized. 
Get the above into your local paper if pos- 
sible. 





, 1879. 
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THE PRESS ON SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 





Women do not comprehend how great a 
power they hold in this right of voting for 
school committees. 

The average woman knows far more 
about her children,—their needs and their 
capacities,—than the average man does. 
She certainly knows her sons better up to 
the age of fifteen; and her daughters she 
knows better always. She ought to feel 
enough interest tn their education to care 
who is upon the school committee, and what 
the committee and the superintendent are 
doing with the schools.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

Reports from various quarters make it 
evident that not a few women propose to 
avail themselves of the provisions of the law 
recently passed and vote on matters per- 
taining to schools.—Greenfield Gazette. 


Our last Legislature did itself honor by 
granting to the women of Massachusetts the 
right to vote for members of School Com- 
mittee in the several towns and cities of the 
Commonwealth. We noted the fact with 
pleasure at the time; for, while we should 
have much more heartily rejoiced at Wo- 
man’s full and free enfranchisement, we 
were not disposed to underrate the vast im- 
portance of the concession thus secured. 





Our Lynn women are exhibiting a creditable 
zeal in the matter, and we are expecting an 
excellent report at election time.—Lynn 
Transcript. 

We trust that the ladies of this vicinity 
will avail themselves of the privilege of en- 
rolling themselves as voters. It may be 
that last winter's legislature did not give 
them a whole loaf, but that is no excuse for 
refusing a half. Indeed the way that the 
women use this concession to them will de- 
termine how soon they will get their full 
rights. —Southbridge Journal. 


Boston is about to try, in a limited way, 
the experiment of Woman Suffrage, and it is 
estimated in the newspapers that the num- 
ber of women who will probably avail them- 
selves of the right to vote for the School 
Committee in that city will not fall much 
short of 3,000. An appeal has been issued 
by Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Apthorpe, Mrs. Claf- 
lin, and twenty other ladies of prominent 
social position, expressing their faith that 
“those women who care for the wise in- 
struction of children will wish to avail 
themselves of this opportunity” to vote for 
school committee men, which the law now 
allows them todo. This is, we believe, the 
first instance of a social recognition from 
women‘in the front rank of society of the 
desirability of Woman Suffrage in this coun 
try, and we herald it as a presage of a com- 
ing time when the indifference of women to 
national affairs will no longer interpose what 
is now the only impediment to their parti- 
cipation in the political guidance and con- 
trol of the country.—Christian Union. 


The Women of Massachusetts are mani- 
festing an interest in their newly-conferred 
right of voting, which, we must confess, 
surprises as much as it pleases us. We ex- 
tend the hand of hearty welcome to this new 
factor at the polls. It is time Woman’s in- 
fluerce was felt there; and we shall look to 


‘the thoughtful, conscientious ballots of the 


women to bring needed leaven.—Contribu- 
or. 


The women of Boston are not hastening 
in crowds to be assessed. They give slight 
token of any high appreciation of the right 
to vote for members of the Schoul Commit- 
tee. The assessment closes on the 15th of 
September, and thus far Jess than two hun- 
dred female citizens have applied to be as- 
sessed, If the women do not desire to vote, 
who shall make them voters against their 
wishes?— Boston Transcript. 


It may be too soon to claim that this evi- 
dent lack of interest in their newly acquired 
duties sustains the position of the opponents 
of Woman Suffrage, but it clearly has that 
tendency. If this is an indication of the re- 
sult of all the agitation of the past years, it 
would seem as if the idea wouid better be 
allowed to pass to the realms of oblivion. — 
South Boston Inquirer. 


Woman has been granted Suffrage on 
school matters in Massachusetts and anti- 
suffrage papers are already publishing para- 
graphs to the effect that the women are not 
going to avail themselves of the privilege 
and will not wield the ballot. The fact is 
that the women are taking a much more 
general interest in the matter than was to 
have been expected of them so soon after 
being granted the right. It is not to be sup- 
posed that they will all rush post-haste to 
register themselves weeks ahead of the time 
required and the declaration that but few of 
them will vote, based on the registration al 
ready made, is simply a child of the wish 
that they may not. Appearances now indi- 
cate that most of those who can get hold of 
the ballot under the new law in Massachu- 
setts will grasp it and “‘lay it on the pole,” 
as Josiah Allen’s wife would say.—Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Post. 

Massachusetts, the State above all others 
that has produced the first advocates of 
most great reforms, is going to take a step 
further in advance. Next fall will witness 
the inauguration of Woman Suffrage in that 
State, even though it is restricted some- 
what.—New North West, Oregon. 


The experiment of Woman Suffrage (lim- 
ited), which is to be first tried in Massachu- 
setts the next fall, is already progressing 
through an important preliminary stage. 
Each woman who votes is required to paya 
poll tax, and a property statement for the 
Assessor’s use is the first requisite. The 
Advertiser of Boston says that, without ex- 
ception, those who have presented them- 
selves have been women who have repre- 
sented the wealth and culture of the city. 
No women, either ignorant or disreputable, 
have presented themselves.—Heening Tele- 
gram, Portland. Oregon. 


We understand that many wealthy women 
throughout the State are complying with 
the provisions of the law, and will vote at 
the next election for school committees. It 
is a serious question for the workingmen 
whether they shall lose all power on the 
school-boards, or pay two poll-taxes, one for 
themselves and another for their wives. It 
comes hard enough now on the workingmen 
to meet their own taxes. The object of the 
framers of this law Secomes apparent when 
we examine it in this light. If it answer 
their purpose, they may extend female suf- 
frage to all elections. There is matter for 
consideration here for all intelligent men 
and women who wish to see the political 


~ 





power kept where it belongs,—in the hands 
of the people.— Pit. 
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MILFORD. 

The fourth parlor meeting was held last 
Monday evening, at the residence of Mrs. 
Nelson Parkhurst, on Pearl St. The work 
of canvassing for names of voters has par- 
tially subsided for a vacation season. Wo- 
men, as well as men, are mortal, and in 
these August days of heat and fatigue, pre- 
fer to wait for a more ‘‘convenient season.” 

After hearing a report from the canvas- 
sers, the meeting adjourned till Monday 
evening, September 1st. In the meantime 
the work in hand will go on. It is hoped 
that we shall be able to register a list of 
names that will give Milford an honorable 
mention. G. W. &. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MARLBORO, 





A meeting was held in Marlboro on Tues- 
day evening, of last week to awaken an 
interest among the women of the place to 
vote for members of the School Committee 
the coming Fall. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Caroline P. Nickles, on the 
subject of ‘‘Moral Education in our Schools 
as closely connected with women voting for 
School Committee.” The address was lis- 
tened to with close attention, and the ladies 
who came were convinced of the import- 
ance of women taking the opportunity given 
them, and acknowledged that they saw their 
duty in this direction. 

In the pleasant discussion that followed 
the address they were hopeful of accom- 
plishing much during the time left them, 
A committee of the following ladies was 
appointed to canvass the town and distribute 
‘Instructions to Women”: Mrs. J. M. Ed- 
wards, A. C. Weeks, Mary A. Russell, Han- 
nah E. Bigelow, Antonia H. Chamberlain, 
Eliza Corey, Elizabeth W. Wetherbee, Ag 
nes H. Mooney, Cynthia L. Burdett Mary, 
T. B. Gibson, Emma J. Barnes, Eliza Man- 
son. It was suggested by one or two of the 
ladies that more efficient work might be 
done through organization, and a vote was 
taken to form a Suffrage Club, ard thirty 
ladies signed their names as members. 

A meeting was appointed to be held at 
the residence of Mrs. Edwards, Monday 
evening, August 4., to choose officers, lay 
out plans for future work, ete. At the 
close aunapnimous vote of thanks was given 
to the speaker, and after congratulations 
and hearty shaking of hands, they separated 
well satisfied at the result of the meeting. 

Friday and Saturday Mrs. Nickles did 
Suffrage work in Bedford. The ladies of 
Bedford did not see their way clear to do 
much just at present as the active women 
of the place are busy making preparations 
for the celebration of the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the town which 
takes place very soon. Copies of the ‘‘Ins 
tructions” were left with Miss Lucinda 
Hosmer and others who will attend to their 


distribution before the time arrives for reg- 


istration. 
The coming week Mrs. Nickles will do 


Suffrage work in Carlisle and Acton. 
————_-- me —-—--- 


A WESTERN TRIP. 


Horace Greeley’s famous ‘‘Go West, 
young man, go West” sounds easy; it is 
only when the young man attempts to fol- 
low the injunction that he realizes how 
really difficult an one it is. Then he dis- 
covers that the West is as elusive as the 
rainbow and that it constantly recedes, no 
matter how far or how fast he journey to- 
wards it. The traveller from Massachu- 
setts who expects, in his simplicity, to find 
it in Illinois or Indiana Jearns that it is far- 
ther on in Kansas or Colorado, and journey- 
ing thither, is told that the city of Denver 
is near the geographical center of the United 
States, and that if he is going West he is 
only at the half-way house. 

Our Massachusetts traveller will learn 
many things by the way; unless indeed he be 
of the pattern of that enlightened British 
tourist who declared in disgust that could he 
have conceived it possible that the Continent 
would be so unlike England he never would 
have left home. But the chances are the 
other way, and probably either he will not 
return to Massachusetts at all, or if he does 
that he will have a great deal to talk about 
for the remainder of his days, especially if 
his stay-at-home neighbors entertain the de- 
lusion that civilization is limited to the re- 
gion between the Atlantic and the Allegha- 
nies. I offer this by way of explanation of 
what is meant in Illinois by a Western trip. 
In this particular instance it signifies a jour- 
ney to Kansas and a week in its capital city, 
Topeka. 

Some friends had gone there to live sev- 
eral months before. I felt very sorry for 
them at the time. It seemed to me they 
must be going to a very forlorn place. I 
don’t know exactly why, unless it was be- 
cause in my childhood we used to hear so 
many pitiful stories about ‘‘Bleeding Kan- 
sas,” as it was generally called. Irecall one 
incident in particular. 

A Kansas minister of somewhat doleful 
countenance came into our Sunday School 
one morning and told us that the children 
in his Sunday School had not pretty clothes 
to wear like ours, nor pretty toys to play 
with, nor pretty books to read; they would 
have no presents and no tree at Christmas 








as we would. Then he asked us whether 
we thought it more blessed to give or to re- 
ceive, and if we would not rather send our 
presents to his Sunday Schoo! than to have 
them ourselves. We answered, as became 
Sunday School children of the regulation 
pattern, that it was more blessed to give 
than to receive, and surrendered to him all 
our prospective presents. 

As the holidays approached, however 
human nature began to assert itself; we 
thought less and less of the beauties of self- 
denial and more and more of the beauties 
of the tree we were not to have. Our eld. 
ers took us very literally at our word, and 
Christmas was a gloomy day enough. Un. 
lovely as it sounds in the confession, we 
felt indignant at the Kansas man. I think 
something of the shadow of that day always 
rested upon my ideas of Kansas until the 
time when my friends wrote me of the pleas. 
antness of their new home, and I accepted 
their invitation to visit them. 

Topeka is a city only twenty-two years 
old, but whoever expects crudeness aad bar- 
barism on that account is greatly mistaken, 
There is nothing in its life or manners to 
betray its distance from Boston or the ‘‘in- 
excusable crime of youth,” except a certain 
enthusiasm and buoyancy of spirits which 
is ever one of the great charms of youth, 
You note this in the cheerful, active, busi- 
ness-like aspect of its streets; there are no 
unoccupied buildings, no idlers on the side- 
walks, no unpleasant or shabby localities, 

Kansas River, familiarly known by its In- 
dian name, “the Kaw,” divides the city 
from east to west into two portions, both 
under the same corporation and city offi- 
cers, but the north side being known as 
North Topeka and having a separate post- 
office. They told me that this is the only 
instance in the United States of two post- 
offices in the same city. 

Upon the south and east, flows another 
small river, the Shunganunga, as romantic 
as its name. The wooded banks and fertile 
valleys of these two streams, with the grass- 
covered hills, which outline the horizon be- 
yond, enclose the city as in a basin. At 
least so it seemed, as I climbed the steep 
roof and stood upon the breezy height of 
the State House. Lest you object to my 
calling the top of a house a breezy height I 
hasten to assure you that Kansas is nothing 
if not breezy; breeziness belongs to it as 
saltness to the sea. 

In winter, when the zephyr takes the shape 
of severe northwest winds this is said to be 
very Gisagreeable, but it imparts a peculiar 
charm to the June atmosphere; you inhale 
new life and elasticity. I found myself 
often recalling Coleridge’s line, ‘‘Joy rises 
in me like asummer’s morn.” Doubtless, 
if one is disposed, one may have the blues 
in any place, but I should think Kansas 
would be as little favorable as any that 
could be named. 

The State House will be a very fine build- 
ing when completed, as also the State In- 
sane Asylum, and the United States govern- 
ment building. But it is not its buildings, 
nor its streets, nor its business, nor even its 
clear, invigorating atmosphere that consti- 
tute the chief charm of Topeka. It is the 
people, cordial, friendly, and given to hos- 
pitality to a degree and in a manner exceed- 
ingly pleasant to a stranger. The mere fact 
of your being astranger seems to entitle you 
to special consideration and constitutes a rea- 
son for the bestowal of friendly courtesy. 
New people come very fast, for the popula- 
tion has more than doubled in the last eight 
years; in a very short time, therefore, you 
cease to be regarded as a new comer, and 
your own responsibilities as reception com- 
mittee begin. There is just one little touch 
of formality about it all. You must be sure 
to proffer attention only to those who came 
after you. If you arrived on Saturday 
morning on no account must you make ad- 
vances to a Friday night arrival. 

These are very cheerful, attractive homes 
into which you find yourself so cordially 
welcomed. They are tastefully and often 
handsomely furnished, there are fine pic- 
tures on the walls, choice books in the libra- 
ries. 

One thing is common to all tls people; 
an enthusiasm for Kansas and a faith in its 
future, beautiful to behold. A leading law- 
yer—formerly of my own State and city 
but a resident'}of Topeka for nineteen 
years, and consequently one of the oldest 
inhabitants—had the courage to inform me 
that he counted his life as beginning at the 
time he settled in Topeka! Asone evidence 
of Kansas justice and right-mindedness, he 
assured me that there is no State in which 
public sentiment and the laws are more fa 
vorable to women, and that whenever the 
question of suffrage shall be again presented 
that right will also be granted. 

If, after a short stay in ‘this community, 
you are not properly impressed with the 
greatness of Kansas, past and future, it is 
because you are not susceptible to statistics. 
Men, women, and children know the figures 
and delight to repeat them. They assure 
you that in all history there is no precedent 
for the rapid increase in population; not 
even in California during the days of the 
gold-fever. That between the years 1860 
and 1870 there was an increase of nearly 
240 per cent.; that one county, which in 
1870 had only 2 inbabitants, had, in 1878, 
8,251; that another of 5 inhabitants increased 
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in the same time to 8,315; that in the west- 
ern portion of the state where ten years @go 
were not over 1,000 people, are now over 
60,000. 

By means of equally astonishing statistics 
you learn that it has a railroad system sur- 
passing that of any other State of its age. 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe has its 
general offices,in Topeka. My memory not 
being good for numbers exceeding six fig- 
ures, I do not dare to say exactly how many 
millions of dollars are controlled by this 
company, nor how many miles of road. 
But I know that it is one of the most im- 
portant of the great railroad lines of the 
West, that it is one of the best managed in 
the United States and that among its officers 
are some of the most accomplished and 
courteous gentlemen I have ever had the 
good fortune to meet. 

You will be informed also that it has 
more churches than any other State accord- 
ing to its population, better and brighter 
newspapers, grander agricultural possibili 
ties. ‘They point to land which yields from 
seventy-five to a hundred bushels of corn to 
the acre and as to wheat—really I am afraid 
wheat stories because I value my own rep- 
utation for veracity. 

Since writing this letter the August At- 
lantic has arrived containing a Kansas prose 
idy] called ‘‘At Kawsmouth Station.” It is 
not only a charming piece of writing, like 
all of Mr. King’s stories but is an admirable 
characterization of Kansas life and espe- 
cially of this State pride of the people as it 
impressed me and asI have attempted to 
describe it. Anna B. McManan. 

Quincy, Ill. on 

LETTER FROM MEXICO. 


The progressive thought of Woman pul- 
sates far and near. Voicing itself in the 
Woman's JOURNAL, it reaches an obscure 
little village of Sonora, one of the Northern 
States of Mexico bordering upon the United 
States. In point of geographical contact, 
separated by but a comparatively short dis- 
tance from American civilization; in point 
of social, moral and political advancement, 
hundreds of leagues. 

We venture to say that tidings from the 
woman’s world are nowhere hailed with 
more delight than in this same little town, 
in a country where our sex is so ignorant of 
its own possibilities, as to drive one quite to 
despair. Fresh hope and inspiration come 
with the frequent reminder, through the 
columns of the JouRNAL, that brave souls 
elsewhere are fighting the great battle, and 
that a brighter day is dawning for all, when 
universal womanhood shall know its powers 
and rise to better things. 

That mysterious sympathy which binds 
us, through identity of thought and aspira- 
tion to those who being unknown are yet 
known, has prompted me to place myself 
in communication with you, dear JOURNAL. 
Moreover, it has occurred to me that a few 
observations concerning the women here 
may not prove uninteresting to your readers. 

If we are to believe that ‘‘the first requisite 
of man is to be a good animal” our Mexican 
sisters are vastly our superiors. Instead of 
perfect health being the exception, as I fear 
is too often the case with us, feebleness and 
ailing are rare. The women, asa rule, live to 
a hale and hearty old age without even hav- 
ing heard of the thousand and one ailments 
that afflict their sex elsewhere. The young 
are vigorous, and bear an almost unlimited 
number of children without apparent de- 
crease of strength. This physical superior- 
ity does not seem traceable to any one cause. 
Perhaps it is the ‘‘survival of the fittest.’ 
Children are cared for in what would seem 
to us a most reckless manner. I have seen 
new-born babes, for example, in biting cold 
weather wrapped in asmall cotton sheet, 
without other garment than acambric shirt, 
and this is the universal custom in the best 
regulated households. There are no statis- 
tics at hand to support the assertion, but I 
judge the average number of births in a 
family to be from ten to twelve. A large 
percentage of these never reach maturity, 
and it is allowable to presume that those 
who have the most power of endurance, 


survive. 
On the other hand, corsets are but little 


known, and the old fashion of high-heeled 
shoes has never reached here. There are 
no reform waists to supply the place of the 
corset, but the skirts are usually made light 
and worn with sacques, so that the outrages 
to the human form are less glaring than in 
more civilized (2) communities. Steels, 
whale bones and tight waisted dresses are 
for gala-days only, and then for the privi- 
leged few. The home garments are invari- 
ably loose and comfortable. This, though 
not the perfection of dress-reform is an im- 
provement on the dress of the average 
American woman. 

Again, these women are not over-worked. 
They perform their labor in a slow, easy- 
going manner, whether in the kitchen or 
bedroom, or in the parlor at their sewing or 
fancy work. Unlike us, who know no mod- 
eration in the use of a characteristic valua- 
ble in itself, but the abuse of which is sap 
ping our very life as a people, they do not 
exhaust their nervous forces in hurried 
races with time. If to day is not sufficient- 
ly long. mafiana, to-morrow, stretches out 
invitingly before them in delightful indefi- 
niteness. Time is absolutely no object. 





It would be curious to investigate the 
reason why, in this land where ‘“‘Woman’s 
Rights” are almost unheard of, where in 
many respects the women are helplessly de 
pendent, and where there is so little general 
enlightenment, married women are inde- 
pendent, financially, —that is to say, they are 


| treasurers of the partnership, and are not 


subjected to the humiliation of asking their 


_ husbands for every cent they need fer their 


own expenses and those of the household. 
The husband considers that his wife is as 
much entitled to his earnings as he is, and 
leaves their disbursement to her judgment. 
Iam glad to say that she does not abuse 
this confidence. She is prudent and econ- 
omical, and often shows more sagacity than 
he in the use of the money. 

This seems to me the wisest solution of 
the financial problem in marriage. I often 
read in the columns of the JOURNAL sug- 
gestions as to the best mode of overcoming 
the humiliating dependence of American 
women in this respect. Many advocate her 
plying a vocation that will bring in money 
returns. I cannot reconcile this with the 
bearing and rearing of children, immortal 
souls, that, in their first unfolding at least, 
demand constant, intelligent care, such as 
none but a wise mother can bestow. 

The much-needed reform ought to come 
from the husband. Let him be more just 
and delicate in his money relations with her, 
ahd, if need be, let him learn a lesson from 
our sister-republic. 

In every other respect Mexican women 
are lamentably dependent. They are the 
echoes of their husbands and come and go 
at beck and call. Obedience to the head of 
the house is one of the sacred laws, taught 
in their religion and inculcated by the 
priests. There are some notable exceptions, 
and I have met a few superior women, who, 
through their own innate greatness have 
conceived of a more dignified womanhood. 
There are no helps for them to reach a high- 
er state, no newspapers or schools worthy 
the name. What advancement they have 
made has been through their observations. 
Had they known of the untiring zeal of 
women in other parts of the world, they 
might have become the Lucretia Motts and 
the Mary Livermores of Mexico. It is the 
old ‘story of might-have-beens, and poor 
Sonora, torn by continuous internal strife, 
is likely to be merged into another nation 
before her women awake. 

The single women, of which there is a 
large majority, are in a more deplorable 
state than the married. There is no possi- 
bility of the achievement of the one hope of 
their existence. Successive revolutions 
have so reduced the number of men that 
marriage is possible for only a few. Their 
entire lack of occupation,—I speak of the 
well-to do—can hardly be understood by 
American women. They are not sufficient- 
ly educated to care to follow any literary 
pursuit, and there are no charities such as 
require their personal efforts, ‘no fairs, no 
entertainments, no flower missions,no kitch- 
en-gardens, in short nothing that could draw 
them out of themselves, and give them that 
satisfaction that results from the conscious- 
ness that we are serving our fellow-beings. 
Their sole intellectual diversion is the read- 
ing of Dumas’ novels and the like. Lives 
that might produce abundant fruit waste 
away without accomplishing any good to 
themselves or any one else. 

What a field for missionaries to inspire 
these helpless girls with some idea of inde- 
pendence, urd fit them to teach some 
of the bright beautiful children who are 
growing up in utterignorance! Theenergy 
of the people is expended on revolutions. 
There is neither time nor means to establish 
such a system of public schools as would 
change the masses into intelligent, law- 
abiding citizens. Asa people they are not 
wanting in mental capacity, as proved by a 
school established some six months ago in 
our town by a young American lady. She 
expresses herself delighted with her pupils, 
and says that they compare most favorably 
with American children, that it is even 
more pleasure to teach these, from the fact 
that their minds are so fresh, they seize 
knowledge with unusual eagerness. 

The world moves. The shackles which 
have so long bound Woman are loosening 
every day. Enfranchised in the United 
States, her influence may yet be felt even in 
this benighted land. 

Yours truly, J. L. CORELLA. 

Magdalena, Sonora, Mexico. 
> 


FOREIGN NOTES AND NEWS. 





Iraty.—Signor Morelli, whose devotion 
to the cause of women has been so long dis- 
played, has presented his suggestions to 
the Committee which is preparing a scheme 
for achange in the electoral law for the 
Italian Parliament. He asks that women 
may be admitted as electors whenever they 
fulfill such qualifications as are exacted by 
the law, and that they shall have the right 
either to take their vote themselves to the 
polling place or to give it sealed to some 
other person whom they may appoint. 

Signor Morelli has also presented to the 
Chamber a measure to repeal the law which 
at present forbids all search for the pater- 
nity of illegitimate children. 

Signor Coppivo, the Minister of Public 
Instruction, bas brought forward a bill for 


the establishment of Colleges for classical 
studies for women, and in some cases for 
Lyceums. 

We learn from the Cornelia that there is 
a lady dentist at Rome of the name of Niel, 
in very good practice. 

The Gazzetta d'Italia announces the es- 
tablishment of a Union of Italian ladies of 
the Red Cross at Rome. The object of the 
Union is to aid the Red Cross Committees 
by providing linen, by making bandages 
for the wounded, and by educating nurses, 
either in special schools or by other means. 
Several ladies of the Committee are now 
following acourse of practical surgery at 
Berne. 

The Droit des Femmes records the death 
at Rome of the Countess Fivrini-Mazzanti, 
one of the best naturalists of Italy. The 
best known botanists of Europe, Schimper, 
the brothers Eutasne, Destotaris, Montagne, 
&c., had sought her friendship and advice. 
She was born in 1790, consequently had 
reached 89 years of age. Till within the 
last few months she had been engaged in 
studying the structure of cryptogamic 
plants. 

The Conservatorio of Milan has a lady, 
Signora Filippi, as its director and abso- 
lute head. She is herself a singer and a 
talented musician, and Signor Filippi, her 
husband, is a musical critic of some note. 

Roumanta.—The journal Femeia Romana, 
reports that one of the Roumanian Depu- 
ties made an eloquent speech pointing out 
that the time was come when women in 
Roumania ought to be educated as thor- 
oughly and freely as men.—Hnglishwoman’s 
Review. 


GET IT COPIED. 





We print in this paper a form of letter 
suitable to be used by women who must be 
assessed a poll tax to enable them to vote for 
school committee. 

It covers the necessary requirements, and 
can be filled out with the name or names of 
persons who wish to apply. 

Get the local papers in your town to copy 
it, and it will be a valuable help to aid the 
inexperience of women. L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Millais is quoted as saying that Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson’ s (Mrs. Butler) drawing 
is almost unrivalled in respect of exactitude, 











Mr. Murray, the London publisher, an- 
nounces a ‘‘Memoir of Edward and Cather- 
ine Stanley,” edited by their son, the Dean 
of Westminster. 


Victor Hugo says it is far better to be 
fifty years old than forty. ‘‘Fifty,’’ says he, 
‘is the youth of old age, while forty is the 
old age of youth.” 


The second paper of Anti-slavery remi- 
niscences by Mrs. Diaz, will be found in 
this paper. Bothshould have been credited 
to the Independent. 


The money paid on scholarships at Har- 
vard from 1852 to 1878 inclusive, amounts 
to $275,634 20; and the present annual pay- 
ments are about. $25,000. 

The Boston Advertiser disclaims any ‘‘wet 
blanket” arrangement, and will be very 
glad to have women cast a large vote for 
members of the school committee. 


The Seventh Cincinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition will open for the reception of goods 
from August 18, to September 9. It will 
be open to the public from September 10 to 
October 11. 


‘Railways are aristocratic,” says the New 
York Express. ‘‘They teach a man to know 
his own station and to stop there.” They 
are eminently social, too, being held togeth- 
er by many ties. 

The Worker, is the name of anew month- 
ly journal, published in New York, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, in the interest of 
co-operative colonization. It has Rev. R. 
H. Newton for editor. 


In October next Hon. Francis W. Bird 
will complete threescore and ten years of 
life, and his personal friends, without re- 
gard to present political relations, have de- 
termined to have him at feast with them. 


Rev Edwin Thompson, of East Walpole, 
the well-known lecturer on temperance and 
politics, celebrated his seventieth birthday 
last week Wednesday. His friends in Nor- 
wood, East Walpole and Walpole paid him 
a Visit in the evening. 


William H. Vanderbilt purchased $4,000- 
000 of four per cent. bonds, the other day, 
as a personal investment. The bonds were 
of $50,000 each. Treasury clerks say it is 
the largest single investment in securities by 
any individual on record. 


General Francis A. Walker, superin 
tendent of the census, thinks the next 
count will show an increase of 10,000,000 
people in the United States during the 
decade ending next year. He means to have 
a fair enumeration in the South. 


The Wellesley College Students’ Aid So- 
ciety has received $27,600 during the past 
year; $20,000 being given by four persons 
in sums of $5,000 each to establish scholar- 
ships. Forty poor and worthy young wo- 
men have received aid in prosecuting their 





studies. 


THE BEST PLACE IN BOSTON 
TO BUY 
CARPETS. 


IS AT 


John & James Dobson’s 


The Largest Manufacturers in the UV. 8. 
All intermediate profits saved by buying direct. 


Axminsters ° - 
Velvets - . . 
5-frame Body Brussels - 
Tapestry Brussels - 
Ingrains : . ° 


=” All of the best quality, and warranted. 


$1 50 
. . - = $1.50 
$1.25 

- 65c. &75c. 
50, 65c, 75c. 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, 





THE FOOD REMEDY, 
PHIOSPHA TIN BE! 


The Greatest Remedy 
of the Century, 





“SIUBINGINS OV 
®Y 10yooTy Ou surmuUeD 


“PHOSPHATIN FE 


Is the remedy for Consumption. 
Is the remedy for Dyspepsia 
Will speedily cure Nervous Diseases. 


Is the great remedy for Female Weakness. 
Is the great Life-saver among Children. 
Is the most Perfect 'l'onic for the Aged. 


At this season of the year, delicate people, especially women and children lose their appetite, and, in oon 
sequence, their strength, to such a degree that they are but poorly prepared to endure the summer heate and 


to resist malarial or other diseases. All such need 


BPwPETCOsSPYP HA TIN EB. 
Carry a few bottles with you to the seashore, or into the country, or wherever travelling. It will; prevent 
the ills resulting from drinking strange water, and ward off all summer complainte. As a beverage: for sum- 
mer and a preventive of SuNsTROKB, nothing is more beneficial and effectual t 3 


BPHEOsSPKPHaATIN EB. 


Circulars free. Prepared only by 


DR. GHO. LL. AUSTIN & CO., 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass, 


Phosphatine is sold by all druggists. 











R. J. Rayner’s crayon portrait of William 
Lloyd Garrison has been bought by a prom- 
inent banker on State Street, and is now 
hanging in the Merchants’ bank buiiding, as 
fate would have it, within a few rods of 
the spot where the editor of the Liverator 
was assulted by a pro-slavery mob. 


Harriet P. Fowler of Danvers, has writ- 
ten a pamphlet of forty-seven pages. The 
title is ‘Our Smoking Husbands and What 
to Do with Them.” The answer: “If hus- 
bands will smoke, let them smoke at home.” 
That is the best thing but one, and that is, 
not to marry a man who smokes. 


The Duke of Argyle paid a deserved trib- 
ute when he said that no man in history has 
‘ever been truer to his convictions or more 
zealous and intrepid for what he believed to 
be truth and right than William Lloyd Gar- 
rison.” This one feature of his character is 
the great secret of its power. 


The son of our old friends, Rowland and 
Henrietta Johnson of Orange, N. J., won 
two gold medals at the Bicycle athletics on 
the Fourth of Juiy, in Boston, for skill and 
speed in riding. The first medal in the one 
mile trial and the second in the half mile 
trial. Boston boys must look to their lau- 
reis. 

The Popular Era is the name of anew 
journal devoted to the interests of the col- 
ored people. Pubilshed every Saturday 
morning by the ‘Era Publishing Associa- 
tion,” at 54 Bates Street, Detroit, Mich. 
Albert Swain, Manager. Terms:—$.100a 
year, 60c. six months, 30c. three months, 
postage paid, or 3c. a copy delivered. 

A lady who has recently returned from 
Paris re-assures those of her friends who 
hesitate to cut up costly fabrics into short 
walking suits. She says that in Paris only 
dinner costumes and bail dresses are made 
long. House dresses, carriage dresses, 
promenade dresses, are all made of one 
length. A Parisian lady does not pretend 
to be seen on the street holding up her 
skirts. 

The Council of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations adopted resolutions looking to 
the establishment of agricultural colonies 
and adopting a committee who are to have 
charge of the matters. This is a good 
thing. The wide lands of the West waiting 
for occupants can be turned into gardens by 
industrious hands. It will be curious to 
contrast the different colonies which are 
now settling at the West. 

It is reported that the proprietors of the 
Pilot will, in September, pay a fourth vol- 
untary dividend of ten per cent on the 
amount due those who deposited their mon- 





ey with Patrick Donahoe, making nearly 





$30,000 paid. This payment by the Pilot of 
claims which its present proprietors had no 
moral or legal obligation to make is one of 
the fine things which help to keep our faith 
in the inherent good in human nature, 


‘Tributes to William Lloyd Garrison” at 
the funeral services in Rev. Dr. Putnam's 
church, May 28, have been issued by Hough- 
ton & Osgood, It is very neatly gotten up, 
has a heliotype illustration of Mr. Garrison 
from the bust of Miss Anne Whitney, and 
an appendix containing Mr. Phillip’s eulogy 
of Mrs. Garrison from the memorial volume 
prepared by Mr. Garrison after her death in 
1876.—In paper covers the price is 50c.; 
in cloth, 75 cents. A few copies are for sale 
at this office. 


Mr. George William Curtis and Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton are doing a kindly and 
excellent thing at Ashfield, Massachusetts, 
where they spend their Summer vacations, 
They are giving a series of four readings 
from the works of English and American 
writers—one reading to be given each week 
in August. The proceedings of these read- 
ings, which the cultivated taste and delight- 
ful elocution of the two gentlemen will 
render very charming, are to be bestowed 
upon the local academy. 


It is reported that ,the wife of Professor 
Louis C. Monroe, late dean of the school of 
oratory, will assume his chair at the open- 
ing of the fall term. Mrs. Monroe’s inter- 
est in the success of the school was so close- 
ly allied to that of her husband, and their 
work and lives were so harmonious, com 
patible and equal, that she is fully compe- 
tent by culture and right, to perpetuate his 
plans relating to the futurity and fulfilment 
of his heart’s desire, the healthy develop- 
ment of the school of oratory which he 
originated. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says that the 
first time he ever visited Theodore Parker, 
the scholarly reputation of the young 
preacher, then not quite thirty years old, 
had not reached him. ‘In looking round 
his library,” says Dr. Holmes. “I saw 
upon his shelves the great series of quartos 
which I knew by their title only, if at all— 
Brucker’s Historia Critica Philosophe. 
‘You have hardly read that, I suppose,’ I 
said, not thinking that any student, in these 
degenerate days, grappled with these mega- 
therial monsters of primitive erudition. ‘Ob, 
yes, I have,’ he answered very quietly; and 
then I, who thought I was dealing with a 
modest young divine of the regulation pat- 
tern, took another look at the massive head 
of the young man, whom Mr. Wendell 
Phillips has lately spoken of as the ‘Jupiter 





of the pulpit.’” 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF OLD 
ANTI-SLAVERY TIMES. 


"No. 2. 


I remember how proud we used to be of 
our poet, John G. Whittier, and of our writ- 
er, Lydia Maria Child. I remember how 
we exulted when now and then a bugle- 
blast from the first compelled some learned 
“opposer” to declare that that man Whittier 
did write wonderful poetry! And as for 
**Mrs. Child’s Appeal,” that was the princi- 
pal tract used. by Abolitionists for convert- 
ing the heathen of a country in which three 
millions of people were prevented by the 
laws from learning to read the Bible. 

Now and then ashot from some Anti-slav 
ery gun would bring down game of high 
degree. An event of this kind caused the 
whole Anti-slavery host to rejoice. There 

are numbers who can recall distinctly the sen- 
sation created in our ranks when a man pos- 
sessed of ample means and belonging to one 
of the country’s “‘first families,” announced 
his belief in Abolitionism and his intention 
of advocating its principles. This person, 
was Edmund Quincy. Mr. Quincy served 
the cause with tongue and pen and purse. 
As an agent of the Anti-slavery Society he 
attended county meetings, town meetings, 
and numberless little schoolhouse gatherings 
in remote country villages, where, of course, 
he was always hospitably entertained by 
the faithful few or the faithful one, as the 
case might be. The food on which some 
of those villagers managed to subsist aston- 
ished Mr. Quincy beyond mé@asure. He 
said once to a friend of his: ‘‘Why, they 
actually called ‘beans’ the dinner!” At one 
time he ‘‘put up” with a woman who helped 

support the family by braiding straw. In 

the course of conversation, this woman 

lo ked up from her work, and in a simple, 
quiet kind of way, said tohim: ‘‘And what 
does Sister Quincy do for a living?” Mr, 
Quincy concealing his mirth by his gravity, 
answered that Sister Quincy had all she 

could do in attending to the care of her 

family. 

Mr. Quincy being an Anti-slavery lectur- 
er, was accorded by us a place in our Olym- 
pus, and the days when he visited P—— 
were counted as gala days. We had there, 
at irregular intervals, county meetings and 
other Anti-slavery occasions, which drew 
speakers from abrozd. Ah! those were 
the times when the gods entered and glori- 
fied our own dwelling-houses, and, when, 
consequently, ecstatic bliss was our por- 
tion. This bliss reached its greatest exalta- 
tion at certain periods, after the evening 
sessions or lectures, when in some friendly 
abode, the foremost of the faithful grouped 


vthemselves around the revered ones, and 


when these revered ones descended from 
their Olympian hights and were, ‘‘as other 
men are,” companionable, entertaining, 
and even jolly. There was many a story 
told, and then the laugh went round; for 
nobody better relished a joke or had a 
keener sense of humor than those men 
known to the world as stern, unyielding, 
uncompromising Abolitionists. 
Speaking of jokes, there was once perpe- 
trated on a crowd of New England Aboli- 
tionists a mammoth practical joke, whereby 
many of them experienced discomfort. It 
should be stated that this joke was not in- 
tentional. It was on the occasion of a year- 
ly meeting in New York City of the ‘‘Ameri- 
can Anti slavery Society.” At this meeting 
a question of importance was to be decided 
and great efforts were made by Mr. John 
A. Collins to secure a large delegation from 
New England. For accomplishing his ob- 
ject in matters of this kind and for drawing 
money from an audience Mr. Collins had 
no equal. On the occasion specified he 
visited all our principal towns, and so influ- 
enced his audiences that every man and wo- 
man present was made to feel that his or 
her presence in New York was of vital im- 
portance to the cause and that to New York 
he or she must go. When the time drew 
near,-so effectual had proved Mr. C.’s elo- 
quence that it was found necessary to char- 
ter asteamboat. A journey to New York in 
those days was not the commonplace event 
itis now. Indeed, it was not! Railway 
cars were to many of us new, and mysteri- 
ous, and fearful, and enrapturing; and to us 
novices there was something weirdly and 
awfully impressive about the huge steam- 
boat, grinding its way through the dark 
waters of the Sound in the dead hours of 
the night, with only the silent stars looking 
down or now and then the red eye of a 
lighthouse watching us at adistance. Sleep? 
What! sleep away those eventful hours! 
Impossible! No; forsaking the doubtful 
comfort of the ladies’ cabin’ and the glitter- 
ing splendors of the ‘‘saloon,” we sat or 
walked on deck till peep of dawn, after 
which time, as objects upon either side 
were revealed and explained to us, we 
“sensed” the situation and reiterated to our- 
selves that it was no vainillusion, but that, 
wide awake and in full possession of our 
faculties, we were actually approaching the 
renowned city of New York! 

Mr. Collins had taken the precaution 
some time before to speak to a certain Abo- 
litionist, named Roswell Goss, proprietor of 
a Graham boarding-house in New York, 
telling him there was a company of New 
England delegates coming to the annual 
meeting, and engaging him to receive them 


at specified moderate rates. Now Mr. Goss 
had accommodations for a company, but 
not foran army. (This was a case in which 
the landlord had reckoned without his host.) 
In the morning, therefore, when we had 
been counted and the figures sent up, word 
came back that he could take only a mere 
fraction of our whole number, and that 
where the rest were to go he knew not. No 
more did we. In these days the simple way 
out of such a difficulty would be for the 
unaccommodated to find another boarding: 
house. But it must be remembered that at 
that time New York boarding-houses would 
not receive Abolitionists. Besides, very few 
of us but would have been lost in that Babel. 
Though virtuous and amiable, we were, the 
most of us, untraveled, unsophisticated, and 
probably about as verdant-looking a crowd 
as ever stormed the gates or wharves of a 
city. But, such as we were, there we were, 
alengside, ready for action. It was eight 
o'clock in the morning. We had been up 
all night; we were tired, hungry, and knew 
not where to get a mouthful of food. Still 
was our happiness not diminished,but rath- 
er added unto, by so unprecedented an un- 
certainty. Mr. Collins and others made 
great efforts to obtain some place where we 
might, at least, find shelter, and late in the 
forenoon got consent from the owner of a 
certain building, called St. John’s Hall, for 
us to occupy that until we could be other- 
wise bestowed. Thename brings up before 
me a bare, unattractive room or hall with 
long pine tables running lengthwise, on 
which were set at wide intervals, dishes of 
hominy from Mr. Roswell Goss’s Graham 
boarding-house. We breakfasted on these, 
and after breakfast went up into an exten- 
sive attic loft. I have a dim remembrance 
of seeing groups of people sitting here and 
there upon' their trunks or on the floor, and 
of partly successful attempts being made to 
construct partitions from the most available 
portions of our wardrobes. I think the 
plan was to provide us with mattressess, 
with a view to our spending the night there, 
and that the owner, though not an Aboli- 
tionist, was inclined to let us have the bene- 
fit of his ideas of justice. Late in the after- 
noon, however, this gentlemen sent us word 
that incendiary messages had reached him, 
and that we must leave immediately or the 
building would be burned over our heads. 
Acting upon this hint, we repacked our 
trunks, put on our things, and went down. 
In front of the building stood drays ready 
to receive our baggage, while the sidewalks 
on either side were crowded with a motly 
throng, all eager to see with their own eyes 
live specimens of the genus Abolitionist. 
Some of these made the remark: ‘‘Why! 
there’s some quite good-looking women 
amongst ’em!” 
I believe that in our party we each select- 
ed from our trunks needful articles of ap- 
parel, deposited them in a large sized band- 
box, and stored the trunks (perhaps at Mr. 
Goss’s). The bandbox was carried by a tall 
gentlemen, and in all his wanderings this 
tall gentleman and large bandbox were one 
and inseparable. A Boston member of our 
party said afterward, in rhyming our adven- 
tures: , 
“And ———— too was there, a mighty bandbox 
bearing, 
Whose antique shape and ponderous size set all the 
people staring.” 
In those days valises and traveling-bags 
were almost unknown. The next thing to 
a trunk was a bandbox, and the next thing 
toa bandbox was a bundle. I cannot un- 
derstand our carrying trunks at all, unless 
it was that the magnitude of the journey 
seemed to demand the pomp and circum- 
stance of baggage. I remember how the 
importance of adequate preparation op- 
pressed my mind, and that under this pres- 
sure I hastened to the neighborhood ‘‘store,” 
where in the corner allotted for dry goods 
I bought calico sprigged with red leaves on 
a light-yellow ground. This calico, trans- 
formed into a gown, was packed into a 
trunk and without doubt made part of the 
contents of the ‘‘mighty bandbox” which 
was borne by the tall gentleman in our re- 
treat from St. John’s Hall. 
Ido not know what became of the rest of 
the fugitives that night—only that mat- 
tresses were said to have covered every 
flour of Mr. Goss’s Graham boarding-house; 
but our own little band had a most inter- 
esting experience in trying to find a shelter. 
Evening approached and we had not found 
one. When it became too dark to read the 
door-plates, we went close up and felt at 
the letters, to find if they spelled ‘‘boarding.” 
We younger ones enjoyed the situation im- 
mensely. Had we not come to New York 
and were we not having adventures? But 
Uncle 8., a dear moderate, prudent man, 
was astounded at our levity. ‘‘Girls! girls!” 
he would say, in impressive tones, ‘‘do you 
realize that we are strangers in a strange 
city, without a roof to cover us, and that 
nobody may be willing to take us in?” Real- 
ize? To be sure we did. All this was what 
made the situation. Nowhereto go! What 
larks: What larks! So the darker the 
prospect became and the evening and his 
forebodings the more intense was our en- 
joyment, which, however, we took care to 
express only by secret nudges, pokes, and 
whispers. 
Yet even we were almost too tired to 





stand straight and fearfully hungry—that 


hominy had not proved astay-by; and when, 
at last, after experiencing many refusals, 
we found a woman who consented to re- 
ceive us, it was with unmixed delight that 
we laid off our things, sank into the offered 
chairs, and smelled the nice supper cooking 
below. But—‘‘there’s many a slip!” How 
that woman discovered we were Abolition- 
ists we knew not. Perhaps she received a 
hint from some keen-eyed boarder, who 
surmised, from our habiliments and demean- 
or, that we were not of the world’s people. 
At any rate, the crime was boldly laid to 
our charge and as boldly confessed. Then 
the fiat went forth that we must go. The 
woman declared that if her boarders found 
out that she allowed Abolitionists to stay 
in her house they would leave in a body. 
Expostulation and entreaty were alike inef- 
fectual. We rearrayed ourselves, and with 
sad reluctance took up our line of march 
from that dwelling of savory odors. 

I remember dimly that after our expul- 
sion came a protracted fumbling at door- 
plates, and that when we were ready to 
sink with weariness a tenth-rate boarding- 
house keeper took us in and no questions 
asked. The place was uncleanly and per- 
haps ranked not so high asI have set it. 
Ravenous as we were, eating with our eyes 
open was almost impossible. I recollect 
that there were two or three beds in one 
chamber, and that, for reasons which seemed 
to warrant such a proceeding, we lay down 
in full dress upon the outermost coverings. 

We were awakened early in the morning 
by the tantalizing odors of coffee and 
broiled mackerel. Tantalizing, because we 
were not only half-famished, but the greater 
part of us Grahamites. Said one of these 
unto her mate: ‘‘Wearein extremity. Let’s 
break over.” Said her mate: ‘“‘I must. I 
will.” And break over they did, under fire 
of reproaches and exclamations from the 
one faithful disciple whom not savory odors 
nor gaunt hunger itself could make swerve 
from her allegiance. 

And I don’t remember any more, except 
that in that early morning we sailed over 
the sea ina steamboat to ‘‘do” Brooklyn, 
and that Brooklyn astonished us by its 
wealth of beautiful trees. 

If it be asked what was the mighty issue 
which called forth so mighty a demonstra 
tion and in what way it affected the goings 
on of the universe, the answer should be 
that the issue then at stake was of too mo- 
mentous a character to be introduced and 
explained in a light, sketchy, touch-and- 
go article like this. That it really did af- 
fect the goings-on of the universe I think 
may be said in sober earnest, for it wasa 
part of the great Anti-slavery movement, 
the results of which will extend into the 
very far-distant future. Travellers tell us 
that the waters of the Nile have so marked 
an individuality and are swept onward to 
the sea with so tremendous a force as to 
affect the character of the sea itself and that 
leagues out from land their presence is still 
perceptible; a fit comparison for the influ- 
ence of a movement which fired the zeal of 
so many noble souls and kept it on fire for 
so many years—a movement which, ever 
widening and deepening in its course, was 
characterized by and was constantly draw- 
ing to itself earnest thought, self-renuncia- 
tion, and unflinching devotion to principle. 
—Mrs. A. M. Diaz, in Independent. 

> 
NATURAL PROTECTORS. 


We have been told from time immemo- 
rial that Man is Woman's natural protector. 
Of course this time-honored assertion must 
be true; occasionally, however, we see ex- 
ceptions to this rule. It is said that the 
exceptions prove the rule; but when they 
exceed it we lose our faith in its infalli- 
bility. 

Let us investigate this subject somewhat, 
and discover the facts in the case. We 
will go back to first principles and ascer- 
tain how it was with the first man and 
first woman. When Adam and Eve both 
sinned and the Lord called them to account, 
did this champion of Woman, this ‘‘natural 
protector,” come boldly forward, acknowl- 
edge his transgression and shield this 
‘‘weaker vessel”? 

What says the record? ‘‘And the Lord 
God called unto Adam, and said unto him, 
‘Where art thou?’ And he said, ‘I heard 
thy voice in the garden and I was afraid.’ ” 
Brave spirit! ‘‘And the Lord said, ‘Hast 
thou eaten of the tree whereof I command- 
ed that thou shouldst not eat?’ And the 
man said, ‘The woman whom thou gavest 
to be with me, she gave me of the tree and I 
did eat.’” 

A manly reply. Lovely protection, in- 
deed. And this precedent thus early estab- 
lished has been fajthfully followed by the 
sous of Adam towards the daughters of Eve 
ever since. Passing on a little farther we 
find an illustrious example of protection in 
Abraham. We quote from the sacred Book. 
“And Abraham rose up early in the morn- 
ing and took bread and a bottle of water 
and gave it unto Hagar and sent her away. 
And she departed and wandered in the wil- 
derness of Beersheba.” And thus have all 
the Abrahams to the present time, when 
weary of their Hagars, sent them away to 
wander in the wilderness without, alas! 
even bread and a bottle of water. 











Following the record we may infer the 


protection Persian women received, from 
reading the cousel given to King Ahasuerus, 
by the wise men, (or lawyers, as the com- 
mentators make it,) and the treatment of 
Queen Vashti, for attempting to assert the 
dignity of womanhood. 

After the king and his courtiers had been 
feasting and drinking seven days and the 
king was merry with wine or in other words 
drunk, he sent his chamberlains to bring 
Queen Vashti, for she was fair to look upon. 
To consent to this the Queen must compro- 
mise every womanly instinct, and she indig- 
nantly refused. And for this she was put 
away. And a decree went forth into every 
province and to every people, that every 
man should bear rule in his own house, lest 
peradventure other women might dare as- 
sert the right to vindicate their virtue. 

Among the Babylonians and Assyrians 
women were held in domestic bondage. 
The Greeks protected their wives too much 
as do the Turks of the present day. But it 
was such protection as vultures give to 
lambs. A portion of the house was set 
apart for them and custom required that 
they should restrict themselves rigidly to 
their apartments, which like the harem was 
a virtual prison. Beyond this imprison- 
ment, emanating from masculine jealousy, 
they received no protection. The Roman 
matron occupied a little higher position 
than the Grecian. But this was true only 
of the wealthier portion—the greater num- 
ber were doomed to ignorance, drudgery, 
and degradation. 

Coming down to the feudal ages we find 
women enslaved, held as chattels. Fathers 
contracted marriages without consulting the 
wishes of their daughters who were often 
dragged from their apartments and forced 
to marry. And how is it at the present 
time? What protection do any of the lower 
classes receive in any of the Eastern coun- 
tries? In India the birth of a daughter is an 
occasion of sorrow. At the early age of twelve 
she is obliged to leave the paternal roof and 
become the wife of a man whom she has had 
no voice in choosing. Her duties are thus 
prescribed in one of the Shasters :— 

“A woman has no other god on earth 
than her husband.” 

‘‘Let him be deaf or blind. His crimes 
and his infirmities may weigh him down, 
but never shall his wife regard him but as 
her god.” 

“She shall serve him with all her might, 
obeying him in all things, spying no defects 
in his character.” 

These are three of the thirteen rules quite 
as edifying for the conduct of Hindu wives. 
When her husband dies her head is shaved, 
her ornaments taken from her, and she is 
ever after to be clad in the robe of widow- 
hood. She is loaded with reproaches and 
execrations for having caused her husband’s 
death. Should her husband die before 
marriage she is regarded and treated asa 
widow. To escape the evils of widowhood, 
many thousands have from time immemo- 
rial, voluntarily ascended the funeral pile 
of their husbands. 

In China the superfluous girl babies are 
sent to be angels without the trouble of 
learning the song ‘‘I want to be an angel.” 
Those permitted to live have been protect- 
ed like all other Eastern women. We trust 
the railroads will open the door to freedom. 

In Africa, as with our own aboriginees, 
the women do all the drudgery while the 
men take life easily. In Germany the wo- 
men work in the fields, carry the hod, and 
perform all kinds of menial labor. In Eng- 
land the protective powers flog and other- 
wise chastise their wives, as the very ex- 
haustive articles by Frances Power Cobb 
on ‘“‘Wife Beating in England,” testify. 

The Welch women, although entirely 
subservient to their husbands, have one 
privilege which we wish to note in passing. 
They carry the purse and provide for the 
family. But should she be too lavish with 
the money, he reserves the protective right 
of punishing her. In the Holy Land (sad 
misnomer) the women walk meekly carry- 
ing burdens by the side of the horse or ass 
bearing their ‘‘natural protector.” 

In our own beloved land the condition of 
women is better than in any other country, 
and yet we sometimes feel a little doubtful 
as to the kind of protection she receives. 

As Ilook from my window I see a wo- 
man hoeing in the garden, while on the 
line a large washing is hung that she has 
done before going into the garden. Last 
night her protector came home making 
night hideous. His salutation to his wife 
and mother of his eight children was, ‘I 
have a licking for you.” He comes home 
in that condition every night and has done 
no work for years, although he is strong 
and able-bodied. And all these years she has 
clothed and fed him. 

In a studio down town sits a would-be 
artist who attempts to paint pictures. He 
is convinced that he is a genius and only 
needs to study art in Italy to develop his 
rare talents. The prospects are good that 
his wish will be gratified, for in a shop not 
far away isa frail woman making dresses. 
She is a success in her calling and has 
earned nearly enough to send her husband 
to sunny Italy. This same ‘‘honorable 
gentleman” who has been for years support- 
ed by his wife, remarked the other day that 
it would never do to pay women as much 





as men received for the same work, even if 











equally well done, as it would make them 
too independent and unfit them for domes. 
tic life. 

In a large, ladies’ furnishing store is 
brown-eyed, Madonna-faced woman, the 
presiding genius of the place. She looks 
after every detail in the establishment and 
has built up this large business by her own 
unaided exertions. But her heart is not 
here. She loves art and poetry, books and 
music and all beautiful things. Why then 
does she not gratify her tastes? Wait a 
moment and you shall see. 

A manly form is seen entering the store. 
He goes to this lady and in a lordly tone 
informs her that a party of his army friends 
are in town and will dine with them, and 
adds that she had better go to the house 
and personally superintend the dinner, as 
he wants it to be “first-class.” This fine 
specimen of the genus homo stands six feet 
in his stockings and carries 200 pounds of 
mortal coil. He is perfectly well, strong 
and robust, but like the lilies of the field, 
he toils not. He is blessed with aa excel. 
lent appetite, and since he left the army has 
done his wife the honor to board with her 
without money and without price. 

These are a few of the instances out of hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands of cases of exceptions 
to the rule. Somehow the oaks and vines 
get terribly ‘“‘mixed.” I fancy some one 
saying ‘‘Why do women support such 
men? Why do they not appeal to the maj- 
esty of the law?’’ Yes, and what would it 
profit a woman? 

The poor washerwoman in her distress con- 
sulted a learned judge, and he informed her 
that there was no law to compel a man to 
work. It impressed us with the idea that 
there was a flaw somewhere in that majes- 
tic law. When Woman holds the ballot and 
has a voice in the laws that control her, 
then, and not until then, will she have nat- 
ural protection. We do not forget the 
many noble men who are grandly helping 
to usher in this glorious day, already 
brightly dawning. They help to keep our 
faith in the fulfilment of a prophecy of a 
race of men who shall be in truth Natural 
Protectors. Emma C. ToMuinson. 

Akron, O. . 

Hasty, ill-considered marriages, the re- 
sult of flirting, and the silly pride of having 
beaux are the seeds from which such un- 
happy results come. Let the girls be warn- 
ed. They reap as they sow. [Ed.] 


WHAT TO DO FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Mrs. Horace Mann gives an interesting 
account of the manner in which Horace 
Mann brought up his children. 

‘The handling and classifying of flowers, 
shells, minerals, were begun by collecting 
and arranging them, and gradually became 
more systematic. One child excelled in 
this; and another in the relations of num. 
bers; and the bent of each was fostered or 
moderated as judgmenf required. When 
the eldest child first went to school, his 
chief interest was in some lessons in Miner- 
alogy given by the principal of the Model 
School, attached to the Normal School of 
West Newton, Mass., when a friend, know- 
ing the interest of tne child in this science, 
gave him a barrel of Russian minerals, 
mostly labeled, the happiness of the little 
boy was indescribable, and the gift was a 
source of pleasure and farther advancement 
to him all his life. His father’s talks were 
upon the wonders and beauties of Nature, 
and these were familiar talks upon his knee 
(his knee had to hold three listeners at last), 
and were in response to the eager communi- 
cations of the children and their untiring 
questions, which were NEVER put aside. 
Visits to manufactories and workshops were 
a part of this natural training, and at the 
age of ten the eldest child was quite a little 
chemist, and had a pretty good laboratory 
in the cellar, where he did Not blow up the 
house as it was sometimes feared he might 
do. When he was removed to the neigh- 
borhood of an iron foundary in Ohio, the 
smelting of metals was added to his pur- 
suits, and he built an oven of fire-brick 
with his own hands against the chim- 
ney in the cellar, and with a pair of 
foundary-bellows, which his father pur- 
chased for him, and the help of a younger 
brother, satisfied himself with his own ex- 
periments, and could describe every iota of 
the processes. He spent much time in 
watching at the foundary, as often as his 
mother could go with him to keep him out 
of the fire. 

“None of these pursuits were imposed 
upon him, but his father used to say to me: 
‘Give them every facility, and spare no ex- 
pense to furnish everything they need for 
their development. They shall never suffer 
for want of opportunity, as I did.’ When he 
was afterwards crammed at school, by teach- 
ers whose ambition to display what they 
could do with their pupils’ knowledge over- 
ran their discretion in imparting it, he was 
taken away and restored to the home school, 
to pursue the same subjects moderately aud 
happily, out of the atmosphere of school 
competition which his father considered 
the evil feeding of a propensity only too 
strong in human nature, and whose stimu- 
lation makes wrecks of so many fine minds. 
To cultivate the human faculties in their 
proper order, was a quest with him as with 
Freebel.”—W. E. Journal of Education. 
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ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Jn those days there were no envelopes for 
letters, and postage was calculated by dis- 
tance; twopence in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, tenpence to York, one shilling and 
twopence to Edinburg, two shillings to 
John o’ Groat’s House, and something al- 
most prohibitive to the continent of Europe. 
“Franks” were in great request; and 
members of both houses of Parliament were 
daily, if not hourly besieged by letter wri- 
ters, to obtain the privilege of their names 
on the corners of epistles, which would not 
have been sent through the post at all un- 
less they could have been sent gratis. When 
sir Rowland Hill proposed his scheme of a 
uniform rate of postage, he was considered 
a daring revolutionist, destined to ruin the 
country, even when he fixed the rate tem- 
porarily at fourpence. When, after a quiet 
interval, to accustom ‘the panic-stricken 
public to the great change originally con- 
templated, the rate was reduced toa penny, 
elderly people held up their hands in dis- 
may, and predicted the collapse, not only 
of the post-office, but of the empire of 
Great Britain. When I was a youth, wo- 
men wore pattens. Are such articles ever 
seen in our day? At that time it was con- 
sidered vulgar for a gentleman to wear a 
cotton shirt or a silk hat. The shirt of fine 
linen and the hat of fine beaver were de 
rigueur. Watches had double cases, be- 
tween the outer and inner of which it was 
the custom to insert what are called watch 
papers on which were printed or written 
texts from Scripture, moral maxims, passa- 
ges from the poets, or tender love effusions 
purporting to be original. Still more re- 
cently, and when in my prime, I remember 
that it was considered against bonos mores 
and all the proprieties for a lady to ride in a 
hansom cab, or for a gentleman to smoke in 
a lady’s presence; and worse still, if possi- 
ble, for a lady tu be seen in the streets with 
a gentleman who had a pipe or a cigar in 
his mouth. I remember, and it is scarcely 
a memory of older date than thirty years— 
when a gentleman in full dress was not com- 
pelled by fashion to attire himself like a 
clergyman or a tavern waiter; when the 
fashionable evening dress was a blue coat 
and gilt buttons and a colored or embroia- 
ered vest, and when bright colors in the 
waistcoat were not considered the exclusive 
right of the footman or coster-monger. I 
remember too when ladies were not ashamed 
to be economical in their attire, and not al- 
low their silks or satins to trail on the 
ground, but wore their ‘‘gowns,” as they 
were called, of a length that just reached 
the ankle, and allowed the dainty little feet 
and a portion of the leg to be seen. This 
fashion pleased the gentlemen, and did no 
harm to the ladies, conduced greatly to com- 
fort in walking, besides saving a considera- 
ble sum in the dress-maker’s account.—All 
the Year Round. 


SOME REASONS WHY. 


Eprtors JouRNAL:—Now all the papers 
are commenting freely upon women’s voting 
for School Committees, some sneeringly 
and others candidly; one saying this will 
be the test tv show whether women want 
the Suffrage or not, another saying they will 
not be opposed in this work, &c. 

1 do not think either of these assertions 
correct. They are made atrandom. As to 
the first, no thoughtful person can expect 
that all women are going to rush pell-mell, 
and scramble for the crumb which has just 
been thrown out to them. ? 

To illustrate this point a little, I will quote 
the first line of an old couplet, which some 
others may remember used to be set us for 
a copy when children wrote with a goose- 
quill. It is this, ‘‘“Many men of many 
minds.” Now just substituting the word 
women for men we get at the reason of the 
thing. Minds differ in coming to conclu- 
sions. Many reasons have already been 
given in the journal by those urging this 
matter. Inconversing with the women they 
meet, some are slow to comprehend the 
thing, while others take it in ata glance ; 
some are ful] to the brim and running over 
with enthusiasm, others acting cautiously, 
timidly might better express it; some do 
not care, and never will, who the officers or 
teachers are, and will hardly give the sub- 
ject a passing thought, much less a dollar 
or two to get registered. With some the 
idea of voting savors too strongly of man- 
hood, and the dirty pool of politics, has 
too long been held up as a bugbear to 
frighten or disgust the faint-hearted and 
half-persuaded ones. 

Some seem to think that the eagerness or 
indifference with which this crumb is de- 
voured will be the pivot on which the whole 
Suffrage question will turn, either for or 
against us; or at least it will have a great in- 
fluence on ‘‘the powers that be,”’ and who 
have all these years in the past been en- 
treated to grant our petition for not only a 
crumb, but the whole loaf. 

The very mention of this fact awakens 
emotions tha‘ are too unpleasant to indulge 
a place in our hearts, lest they give utter. 
ance to evil thoughts and possibly wicked 
expressions. 

ere are our fathers, husbands, brothers 
and sons, who owe so much of life to us, 
the very current that courses through their 
Veins received its impetus from us, and 








much more that goes to make that life desi- 
rable. I differ from the editorial which 
says, ‘‘they will not be opposed in this 
work,” &c. 

They are decidedly opposed and derided 
in every community more or less, both by 
the learned and ignorant, and of hoth sexes. 
Many women would no sooner dare ask 
their husbands for a dollar to get registered 
than they would the President. Here is a 
topic which now and then gets an airing in 
the JoURNAL, and ought to oftener, for it is 
a source of untold miseries to our sex, both 
married and single. Three-quarters of Amer- 
ican women, wives and daughters, dread to 
ask their husbands and fathers for money. 
But why is this dread? It is because of the 
querying and fault-finding they have to en- 
counter. The idea seems to be engrafted 
into their very natures that women do not 
know how to spend money wisely. This is 
no idle tale, but a sober fact. Womensym- 
pathize with each other in this matter, if 
they could not it would be unendurable. 

Sometimes the whole support of the fam- 
ily isa patrimony the wife inherited. Young 
married women are too easily flattered, and 
too confiding in their new partners, an! 
withal too timid to object to any disposal or 
investment of their property, or even to 
have it secured to each in her own name, and 
so trouble comes unawares. And how many 
men put a wife’s whole income into her 
hands, if they collect it? Their number are 
few and far between. There are facts to 
confirm this statement in every community. 
I have in my mind one instance to illustrate 
the right side. A couple lived to be aged. 
All the husband’s property was used up. He 
then said he desired to die, being an inva- 
lid, as he could not use his wife’s money! 
she might live to need it all, and he did 
soon die; she lived several years, but the 
money held out like the widows cruise of 
oil of Scripture notoriety. Girlsand young 
women ought to interest themselves more 
in the business affairs of the times, and so 
be able to converse upon solid subjects, in- 
stead of upon the best theatrical, or the mer- 
its of the last novel, or the latest style of 
hats or dresses My recollection carries me 
back nearly half a century, to a family com- 
posed of the parents, a son and a daughter. 
This young gir] would interest herself in 
business, yes, and politics too, and her father 
encouraged it. The son was not so smart, 
the neighbors said, and the girl ought to have 
been the boy. Parents, brother and hus- 
band have long since departed,:but she lives 
to enjoy her patrimony; no unjust judge or 
unscrupulous lawyer ever being smart 
enough to cheat her out of any of her por- 
tion, and I could wish that such girls and 
women were multiplied by thousands in this 
degenerate age. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Springfield, Mass. 


SHOEMAKING BY MACHINERY. 


Should some Rip Van Winkle of the past 
wake up from his long sleep and visit his 
old haunts once more, in a few respects 
would he find a greater alteration than in 
the employment of labor-saving machinery. 
Some idea of the use of such machinery 
may be gleaned from one or two facts rep- 
resenting American industries. It is stated 
that in this country, on the simple article of 
shoe-pegs and shoe-peggers, there are five 
bundred and seventy-six patents, and there 
are two thousand of these patents on machi- 
nery. One class of machines last year 
sewed, it is estimated, forty-five million 
pairs of shoes, and another class pegged 
fifty-five million pairs. Ten men with the 
present machinery can make six hundred 
pairs of shoes a day; four hundred and six- 
ty bushels of loose pegs are made in New 
England per day, and one cent’s worth will 
peg four pairs of shoes. Two million of 
shoe lasts were made in the United States 
last year, all turned out by machinery. 
What a change is this from the old days 
when a man would commence and finish a 
pair of boots by hand, taking as much time 
to make one pair as it now takes a man to 
make some dozens. 
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THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS IN FRANCE. 


The innocents who imagine the republic 
is the synonym of liberty, and who attach 
more importance to the form than to the 
substance, have no idea of what the “‘liberty 
of the press” is in France.~ The seizures of 
the journals are continual. A little satiri 
cal journal, having the boldness to declare 
that the members of the government were 
lacking in chic and did not wear stylish 
clothes, has been condemned to pay 3000 
francs’ fine and its manager sent to prison 
for three or four months. But what is still 
more difficult to conceive is, that the pre- 
fect of police himself seizes the journals for 
his own profit ! 

Let us imagine in Italy a questor seizing 
the journals that criticise his administra- 
tion; the offender would not remain twen- 
four hours in office, and would probably 
end his career in prison. Under the repub 
lican regime these acts scarcely raise a pro- 
test. The most surprising fact is, that the 
journal seized by order of the chief of police 
has not committed any misdemeanor; it is 
simply guilty of persecuting the prefects of 
police in generat and the actual prefect in 
particular. The evidence is, that a journal, 
the Petit Parisien, wrote: ‘‘Yesterday morn- 





ing M. Andrieux, prefect of police, seized 
the? journal called La Lanterne, reviving a 
preventive measure that recalls the palmy 
days of the empire. We have read with 
great care the number seized, and we find 
nothing which in the least can justify, wedo 
not say a preventive seizure, for that is al- 
Ways unjustifiable, but the least pursuit. 
That the public itself may judge, we repro- 
duce below entire all the articles of the Lan- 
terne of yesterday that were reported to the 
prefecture of police.” 

Immediately M. Andrieux seizes the Pe- 
tit Parisien for its daring! M. Laisant, the 
deputy political director of the paper, defi- 
antly says,’‘‘Let him condemn us if he can!” 
And what do the republican deputies think 
of this? They will find without doubt that 
our slavery is more sweet than their free- 
dom, and that in all cases we have here 
more respect for the law. All these sham 
liberals, from M Ferry te the present pre- 
fect of police, rule with arod of iron —L’ 
ltalie. 








HUMOROUS, 


A pen may be driven, but the pencil does 
best when it is lead. 


Go to the dishonest grocer, consider his 
weighs, and be wise enough to avoid him. 


‘‘Landlady,” said he, ‘‘the coffee is not 
settled.” No,” she replied, ‘‘but it comes 
as near it as your last month's board bill 
does;” and that man never spoke again dur- 
ing the meal. 


‘I didn’t at all expect company to-day,” 
said a lady to her visitors, with a not very 
pleasant look, ‘‘but I hope you wil] make 
yourselves athome.” Yes, indeed,” replied 
one of them, starting off. ‘I will make 
myself at home as quick as possible.” 


A Scotch nobleman, one day, visited a 
lawyer at his office, in which at the time 
there was a blazing fire, which led him to 
exclaim: ‘‘Mr. X. your office is as hotas an 
oven.” ‘So it should be, my lord,” replied 
the lawyer. ‘‘It is here I make my bread.” 


A little girl, meeting a countryman with 
a load of slaughtered swine, dropped a cour- 
tesy. The rustic laughed without returning 
the civility. ‘‘What!” said he, *‘do you 
courtesy to dead hogs?” ‘‘No, sir ” prompt- 
ly responded the little miss, ‘‘I courtesied 
to the live one.” 


Little Billy was told: ‘‘Never ask for any- 
thing at the table. Little boys should wait 
until they are served.” The other day little 
Billy was forgotten in the distribution and 
was not served at all. What could he do? 
Presently, after reflecting seriousiy, he 
asked: ‘‘Mamma, when little boys starve to 
death, do they go to heaven?” 


‘Good evening, my dear friend; I am de- 
lighted to see you. And to what am I in- 
debted for the pleasure of this visit?” ‘I'll 
tel] you that presently; but first permit me 
to embrace your charming child. Can't I, 
my little man?” ‘Yes, sir; if you’ll prom- 
ise not to cut into papa.” ‘‘Cut into your 
papa?” ‘Yes; ‘cause papa said, when he 
saw you coming, ‘Here comes that fellow 
to bore me again !’” 

The minister asked the Sunday school, 
‘*With what remarkable weapon did Samson 
at one time slay a number of Philistines?” 
For a while there was no answer, and the 
minister, to assist the children a little, com- 
menced tapping his jaw with the tip of his 
finger, at the same time saying, ‘‘What’s 
this--what’s this?” Quick as thought, a 
little fellow quite innocently replied: ‘‘The 
jawbone of.an ass, sir.” 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, Ree 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It ie lighter, easier to use, ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TO It, and in 
bot weather can be filled with ice for uee. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, aleo the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet House, Cincinnati, and many of the 
best Cooks and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
_ and hundreds of ladies unite in recommending 

t. 








PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agente wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston. 26-2mo 
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XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fite the body as fae age | aod lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, self-fastening, 
just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet 
ings, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza, or 
the “coolest place in the house.”” 1 make the largest 
and best variety of Spring Beds and Cote in the world. 
Send for circulars 


HERMON W.LADD, 


108 Fulton st,, Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No. 24d st., Philadelphia. 


HERE THEY ARE! 


CHEAPEST SCREENS 
Im The Market. 


Can be fitted to any window ina minute; just what 
you want for 40 cents each; free by express for $4.50 
per dozen. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Dealer in Carpeting and 
Window Shades, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 


Straw Matting, White or Red Check 124¢c; Fancy 
25 cts. Rustic Window Shades, for Summer-houses, 
50 cts. Mosquito Canopies $2.00. Painted Shades 
25cts. Spring Fixtures 25 cts. 29 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boviston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND 4 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A cometate education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with Pecenstate exercises. 
ic 


The new oo] house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 


tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Prwo years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \& to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdaye and Saturdays during we * and daily 
on week days, on and after ont. atalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly? Wm. H. LADD. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars address, 

EDWARD H, MAGILL, President. 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 
MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 


—aND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their family and day school for young la- 

dies and girls at No. 83 Boyleton street, on Oct. 1. 
Circulars sent on application to either of the prin- 

cipals at Wales street, Dorchester. 26tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wille, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
ay of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st St,,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free. Number limited. 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal, 
8t a7 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 


Yellow Springs, Greene Co., Ohio. 


Offers to both sexes thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and ,Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, in a 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautiful and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus. and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in ite chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 8. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 3m27 


West Newton English and Classical 
School,—The 27th year of the Family and Day 
School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879. For circulars address 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 10w29 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infante wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. Sly44 


























UNDERGARMENTS 


For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suite, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 


HYGIENIC 





Alice Fletcher & Co. 
6East 14th St.,N.¥.City 








$5 to $20 Faces, Sam pleaos 





The Voice of Worship, 


For Choirs, Conventions and Singing Schools. 


BY L. O. BMERSON. 


This splendid new book is nearly through the press, 
and will be in great demand. Full collection of the 
best Hymn Tunes and Anthems for Choirs, numerous 
Glees for social and Class singing, and a good Singing 
School course. Its attractive contents, with the low 
price ($1.00 or $9.00 per dozen), ehould make it the 
most popular of Church Music ks. 


» tions and Choire. By Ww. oO. 

ERKINS. I ready in afew days. First class 
book for Singing Schools, with large collection of 
Glees, and ay of Hymn Tunesand Anthems. Price 
$1.00 or 9.00 per dozen. Although Singing Classes are 
especially provided for, both the Secular and Sacred 
=e render it one of the best Convention and Choir 

8. 


ATINIT The new and very favorite opera, 

. _ is now ready, with words in three 
anguages, all the Music and Libretto complete. Price 
$2.00 paper, $2.25 boards. 
a 


P Price reduced to 50 cents. The eame 
» elegant edition heretofore sold for 
ollar. Complete Words, Libretto and Music. A)! 
ready for the stage, 
Any book mailed, for retail price. 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


HE GOSPEL OF JOY! *“ 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! °°“ 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! * “* 


Very beautiful songs, 





For Sea Shore or Mouatains, 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! ** 


st Song collection. 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! ** 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE: ** 


rilliant Waltzes, &c. 





What Books to Read, 

Lives of Beethoven, ($2.00), Mozart, ($1.75), Schu- 
mann, ($1.75) and others; most interesting, also Rit- 
ter’s History of Music, 2 vole, each ($1.50). 

Musical Record ($2.00). Good reading; once a 
week, all the news, and fine selection of music. 

Descriptive Catalogues, (10 cts), of almost all Music 
Books that are published. Very valuable for refcr- 
ence. 1800 books, 

Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


Boston Commission Bureau. 


Goods of all kinds will be carefully purchased for 
Retail Dealers in the United States; also, for Private 
Parties in this City and throughout the Country. 


MRS. HELEN JOSEPHINE WARD 
will receive and attend to all personal and written 
commuications at 
11 Hamilton Place, cor. Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 

By referring to this Bureau, expense, time and 
thought can be saved, as goods can be bought gt the 
lowest prices. 

Orders will be promptly dispatched, aud selected 
with judgment for the purchaser, whether for a large 
or smal] amount. 





References. 
C. F. Hovey & Co., Alanson Bigelow, p- (of 
Chandler & Co., the firm of Bigelow, 


speatiee. Wales, &Co., Kennard & Co.,) 
on. 


Frank A. Allen, Hoo. Samuel B. Rindge, 
Frank A. Kennedy. Dr. Mary Safford Blake, 
Mre. Kate Gannett Wells, and others. 


Hours from 10 to 12 a.m. and 2 to 4 p.m. 
G2" Send for circular. 


LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
a ) eee attended to with promptness and 

spatch. 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


SOUTHER 
& HOOPER, 


Manufacturers 
and Dealers 


—Iy— , 


Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Hall 


FURNITURE. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 


Salesrooms, 7 and.8 Haymarket §q. 
27 2mo 














Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
— to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and oln pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. 
9 they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organe, drawing to the surface heat, and d 
seated inflammation, which is the 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will — the hair from turning grey for years, 
will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 

ird, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order, and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 

28 Winter street, Room 16, 

Send stamp for circular. 
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AS IT SEEMS TO A WOMAN. 


I have not read George Eliot’s new work 
“Theophrastus Such.” but I have seen a 
short extract from it which is as good as 
some whole books. The sentiment is ex- 
actly what all of us have felt many times. 

Referring to the sort of people who are 
presumably ready to do wonderfully self- 
sacrificing things for you, should some great 
calamitous tide come in your affairs, but 
who make themselves terrible every day by 
their fault-finding, imperious, snubbing 
ways, she says, in substance, (for I am un- 
able now, to lay my hand upon the article), 
“IT cannot afford to be in a continual state 
of black and blue bruise for this uncertain 
compensation. Perhaps this great oppor- 
tunity for recompense of my injuries will 
never come.” Sure enough, so say Il. How 
many poor creatures besides yourself, im- 
mortal George! are ‘‘out of pocket,” so to 
speak, in just this way. 

I remember hearing a married lady say 
once that her life was made miserable by 
her husband, though to save that life she 
believed he would freely risk his own in 
case that peril threatened her. 

The greater her efforts to please him the 
more signal seemed her non-success, yet she 
was unable to become indifferent to his 
frowns or smiles as so many women do at 
last become under similar circumstances. 
It is not always men who are the offenders. 
I have seen women who were as bad as 
men in this way, but I never saw as many 
female scolds as male ones. Why 1s it that 
there is such a lack of names for the male 
scold and such a superfluity for the female? 
—Shrew, Virago, Vixen, Xantippe! 

As if there was no law forbidding the 
infliction of ‘‘cruel and unusual punish- 

ment’ upon women, ‘‘V” and ‘‘X,” letters 
comparatively seldom used at the begin- 
ning of words, are here pressed into the 
service as if to hurl at and crush women 
with the complete alphabet. Such piling 
up in the one case, and in the other—well, 
it comes to me this minute, for the first 
time, that it is so much less outside of the 
‘‘man” character to scold than it is of the 
‘‘woman,” that perhaps there would be an 
impropriety in giving it any separate desig- 
nation in their case. 

A man with an average reputation in his 
business, who obeys the laws, and keeps 
his family in outward comfort, may make 
the whole of them miserable by his con- 
stant fault-finding, and it will be very little 
remarked. Some men have reason enough 
to complain and should do so in a proper 
time and way. Mr. Beecher once said of 
drunkards’ wives: ‘‘Every drunkard’s wife 
has a right to scold,” and whether it is hus- 
band or wife, whether we use the term 
scolding or remonstrance, protest is some- 
times obligatory. Some men are too patient 
with wives and families who seemed deter- 
mined to try patience to the utmost. 

But it is not of perverse cases that we are 
speaking but of the common case in which 
a pains-taking, economical, and true-hearted 
wife seems to be all the more snubbed for 
these very qualities. Yes, for these very 
qualities; for how rare it is to see a man 
taunt and snub a really bad wife. There 
are two kinds of women who generally es- 
cape this particular experience. One kind 
are those, as intimated above, who have 
very bad qualities, exceeding ill-temper, 
gaiety, or the like, and the other kind are 
women really good, but not women who 
will submit to ill-treatment, and they make 
this known,'at great expense to their own 
feelings, sometimes, too, where they are 
really attached to their would-be persecutor. 

Sometimes the woman's protest seems too 
decided, a kind of heroic protest, like that 
delineated in ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew,” 
(in that case carried on for masculine, not 
feminine, emancipation,) the fault of the 
husband being adopted by the wife in self- 
defence. 

A friend once told me of the experience 
of her niece who had been married two or 

three years at the time when circumstances 
made her, (the aunt) an inmate of ber family 
for a few months. 

She said she remarked a high-handed, im- 
perious manner in her niece, whom she had 
before considered a delicate and gentle wo- 
man. Whether or not the aunt’s looks con- 
veyed disapproval, she said that her neice 
finally spoke thus: ‘‘Aunty, I presume you 
wonder at my manner to my husband, and 
consider it disagreeable, but I am driven to 
it. My husband would dictate every act 
of my life but for it. Hedid so before I 
took up this line of conduct, and if I relax 
from it at all, he does so still.” My friend 
said she gradually proved the truth of this. 
The gentleman in question would dictate 
to, and find fault with every person who 
would allow him to do so, 

Passing through a village grave-yard at 
one time with a gentleman who was a resi- 
dent of the place, we came to a tomb stone 
of a lady whose recorded age showed that 
she had lived to past that of middle life, 
and if her virtues, as enumerated upon the 
marble, were not as many as her years, they 
were much more remarkable. 

The gentleman declared, however, that 
they were not overstated. 

‘‘Her husband,” he went on to say, ‘dic- 
tated this inscription, he knows her worth 
now, perhaps he always did, but there was 





not a day of his life that he did not cruci- 
fy her with fault-finding words.” Strange! 
Here he had put in enduring stone testimony 
in refutation of those same married-life-long 
words, ‘‘Poor woman,” thought I, ‘‘Pity you 
could not have heard your husband’s opin- 
ion of you as expressed here, for likely you 
would have cared for it; whereas, I am so 
indignant at his conduct that”—but I will 
leave this sentence unfinished, and give you 
instead a sentiment apropos to this subject 
and most beautifully expressed by an anon- 
ymous pen. ‘‘Speak approving, cheering 
words while your friends can hear them, 
and while their hearts can be thrilled by 
them. The things you mean to say when 
they are gone say before they go. The 
flowers you mean to send for their coffins, 
send to brighten and sweeten their homes 
before they leave them., If my friends 
have alabaster boxes laid away, full of per- 
fumes of sympathy and affection, which 
they intend to break over my dead body, I 
would rather they would bring them out in 
my weary hours and open them, that I may 
be refreshed and cheered by them while I 
need them. I would rather have a bare 
coffin without a flower, and a funeral with- 
out an eulogy, than a life without the sweet 

ness of love and sympathy. Let us learn 
to annoint our friends beforehand for their 
burial. Post-mortem kindnesses do not 
cheer the burdened spirit. Flowers on the 
coffin cast no fragrance backward over the 
weary days!” 

I will return now to make a quali- 
fication of one or two ideas conveyed 
in the first part of this paper. I do not 
consider good or bad temper a matter of 
“sex,” but it seems to me that men do not 
consider it as disgraceful to be of a com- 
plaining disposition as women do, and they 
are often spoiled by the adoration and sub- 
serviency of women. If men put them- 
selves at our feet, as we too often put our- 
selves at theirs, perhaps we should spurn 
them, as they spurn us. Indeed, it is not 
every woman who has magnanimity enough 
to bear well the prosperity of having a good 
husband, as it is very seldom that a man 
can bear without abusing the prosperity of 
having a good wife. Acertain writer who 
sees things very much as they are, says, in 
effect at least, ‘‘Women are not yet so per- 
fect but that some strictures might be passed 
upon them, but so much has been done in 
this line that we will let them wait, while 
men get a little of their long-lapsed dues.” 
So say I, but possibly I will only have them 
wait till my next paper; or my next but one, 
perhaps would be better, for 1 remind my- 
self that the delinquency of man is a pro 
lific topic far enough from being exhausted 
in one paper. J.C. N. 





A NOVEL WEDDING. 


On Sunday morning last a most novel and 
interesting marriage ceremony was perform- 
ed in Oakland, Cal. The occasion was the 
wedding of George Pyburn, M. D., County 
Physician of Sacramento, and Dr. Jennie 
Bearby, of Oakland. The unusual circum- 
stance attending the affair, which rendered 
the marriage a novelty, with but one paral- 
lel on this coast, was the fact that the inter- 
esting ceremony was performed by a lady 
divine ; the Rev. Ada C. Bowles of the First 
Universalist Society, San Francisco, officiat- 
ing. 

The wedding took place at Dr. Bearby’s 
parlors, in the Oregon Block, Broadway and 
Thirteenth streets, Oakland, in the presence 
of a select company of the most intimate 
friends of the contracting parties. Several 
suits of parlors were thrown open and grace 
fully decorated with evergreens and floral 
ornaments. On the wall of the main parlor 
appeared the monograms “‘B. P.,” in large 
Greek capitals of seal-brown, shaded with 
gold, on either side, and forming the base 
of a crescent-shaped reading, ‘‘At Home, 
6th July, 1879.” A table elaborately em- 
bellished with floral offerings and rich bri- 
dal presents, stood at the end of the room. 

At half-past ten in the morning the less 
than two score of specially-invited guests 
quietly assembled in the above-described 
parlors, the bride and groom took their 
places, and then Rev. Ada C. Bowles pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘make the twain one” by the fol- 
lowing original ceremony. The lady said : 
‘Friends, the hour having arrived to pro- 
ceed to the marriage of the couple before 
you, it is my pleasure to state that by their 
request I shall dispense with the usual re- 
ligious services and marry them by a 
strictly civil ceremony, according to the 
laws of the State of California. And you 
are invited here to be witness to their mu- 
tual contract.” Directing the gentleman 
and lady to join their right hands, she pro- 
ceeded, addressing the bride : 

“Do you take this man whom you now 
hold by the right band to be your lawfully 
wedded husband, and promise to love and 
cherish him?” 

The bride responded, ‘‘I do.” 

Mrs. Bowles then handed to Dr. Jennie a 
fine solitaire diamond ring, and continued : 
‘In token of that promise do you in pres- 
ence of these witnesses place this ring upon 
the hand of this n.an?” 

“I do,” again responded the bride, and 
the ring was transferred to the fourth finger 
of the left hand of the bridegroom. 





The same questions were addressed to the 
gentleman, and the same answers received, 
but the ring placed upon the finger of the 
bride by the bridegroom was a massive band 
of native gold, with the monogram “‘B, P.” 
wrought in a beautiful design thereon. 

Turning to the guests present, Mrs. 
Bowles concluded the ceremony, by saying, 
Friends, you bear witness to the contract 
entered into between this man and this wo- 
man, and I have only to add,” again ad- 
dressing the bride and groom, ‘“‘that, by the 
laws of the State of California, I now pro- 
nounce you husband and wife.” 
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TEMPERANCE CAMP-MEETING. 





The Fourth National Temperance Camp- 


Meeting, under the auspices of the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, 
and of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Massachusetts, will be held on 
Lake View Camp Ground, South Framing- 
ham, where excellent meetings have been 
held the past two years. 

Tt will open on Tuesday, August 19, at 
2P.m., and close Monday morning, August 
25. 

The meeting wi!l be under the direction 
of Rev. D. C. Babcock, of Philadelphia, 
one of the secretaries of the National Soci- 
ety. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Unior of Massachnsetts, Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, President, and Mrs. Dr. L. B. Bar- 
rett, Secretary, will hold daliy devotional 
and conference meetings. These meetings 
have been greatly enjoyed in past years by 
all who have attended them, and have been 
very helpful to temperance workers. Mrs. 
Livermore expects to be present most of 
the time during the meeting, and will give 
one of the addresses on Sabbath ufternoon 

Bishop Samuel Fallows, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has accepted an invitation to 
preach the Sabbath a M. sermon, August 24. 

The Grand Lodge of Good Templars of 
Massachusetts will occupy Thursday P.M., 
and possibly the evening. Rev. Joshua 
Gill, G.W.C.T., will arrange the programme 
for that service, and preside. 

Rev. Henry W. Conant, of Providence, 
R. I.; Rev. O. H. Jasper, D.D., of Nashua, 
N. H.; Rev. Geo. 8. Chadbourn, of Somer 
ville, Mass.; J. R. Sypher, Esq.; D. D. 
Smith, D.D.S., M.D., of Philadelphia; Rev. 
Alfred Taylor, of New York; and Miss 
Frances E. Willard, of Illinois, will speak 
on specific phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. Mrs. L. B. Hunt, of Hyde Park; 
Miss Loise Baker, of Nantucket; and Rev. 
Daniel Dorchester, D.D., of Natick, Mass. ; 
Hon. Henry W. Blair, M. C., of New 
Hampshire; Mrs. 8. K. Bolton, of Boston, 
Mass. ; and J. N. Stearns, Esq., Correspond- 
ing Secretary, and Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, 
President of the National Temperance Soci- 
ety, have also been invited to be present and 
participate in the services. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Massachusetts extend a hearty 
invitation to the ladies of other unions to 
unite with them in these meetings. There 
will be ample accommodations for all desir- 
ing to attend, and at low rates. 

Prof. W. W. Bentley, of New York City, 
will have charge of the singing during the 
meeting. 

Arrangements have been made for excur- 
sion rates over the Boston and Albany and 
Old Colony Railroads, and divisions. Call 
for excursion tickets. 

Board will be furnished by Mr. Sawtelle 
at $1 per day, or on the European plan. 
The National Temperance Advocate Extra, 
soon to be issued, will contain a full pro- 
gramme of the meetings, and all needed in- 
formation. Those wishing them for distri- 
bution can order them at once of J. N. 
Stearns, Esq., 58 Reade Street, New York 
City. For information about tents, cot- 
tages, or rooms apply to Edwin Sawtelle, 
Esq., South Framingham, Mass. 
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WAGES OF WOMEN TEACHERS, 





A manly defence has lately been made by 
the Cleveland Herald against the reduction 
of the wages of female teachers. When 
asked to publish communications favoring 
such reduction, the editor of the Herald de- 
clined to do it, and said : 


The salaries paid our female teachers are 
none too high. They earn all they get. 
They wear away their lives at a task that is 
endless, a work that is never completed— 
one in which they neither ask nor expect 

ratitude or even thankfulness. When ex- 

austed labor, broken down, perhaps in the 
prime of life, with nervous prostration or 
disease growing out of close school-rooms, 
bad_ ventilation and want of exercise, they 
are made promptly to retire for their suc- 
eessors, Without a pension or the means to 
live, with youth wasted and the Bd to 
charm gone beyond recovery. e honor 
this class of the community, as we honor 
all brave, heroic and resolute souls. When 
we use our influence to belittle their great 
services and labors, or take from them their 
hard-earned wages, it will be when we hold 
our manhood cheap, and have forgotten 
some of our weightiest obligations.” 


There is something refreshing in such a 
vigorous defence as that. Women teachers 
are not much in the habit of taking their 
own part, and there would be little need 
that they should if other editors would fol- 
low the example set by the Cleveland Her- 
ald, 8. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


MoonpDynE, a story of the Under World, by 

John Boyle O'Reilly. 

This book is no ordinary romance. | It is 
the work of a man of genius, who writes a 
descriptive story, largely based upon his 
own observation and experience, colored by 
his own feelings, and reflecting his own 
opinions, aspirations, and prejudices. It 
could only have been written by John Boyle 
O'Reilly, agenuine poet and philanthropist, 
but also an American Catholic Irishman, an 
escaped Australian convict, exiled by the 
British government for his participation in 
the Fenian insurrection. From such a man, 
with such an experience, it would be unfair 
to expect an exact picture of English or 
Australian life; but it is natural to expect a 
graphic transcript of an exceptional experi- 
ence, all the more valuable because excep- 
tional, all the more vivid because a record 
of scenes of which he has been an eye-wit- 
ness. Australian scenery is reproduced 
with a wealth of word-painting which few 
living writers could equal. The horrible 
life of a penal colony is portrayed with ad- 
mirable distinctness. The national and re- 
ligious ry ° of the writer are carefully 
kept in the background, and there is an 
evident intention of fairness all through the 
book. 

The narrative, though intense and full of 
interest, is after all, meant to be secondary, 
and is used as the foundation of a protest 
against the entire criminal code, not only of 
Great Britain but of the world. For this 

urpose it is admirably arranged. The phi- 
osophy of Mr. O'Reilly is best stated in his 
own words, the utterance of his ideal re- 
former, Mr. Wyville:— 


“Mr. Wyville,” said the Secretary, ‘‘I wish to ask 
you a question I have put to many philanthropists 
with varying results. Have you sought, or rather 
pare you ever found the roots of the criminal upas- 

ree?’ 

Mr. Wyville had stood facing the window; he 
turned toward the Secretary and his impressive face 
was in shade, as he said in a low tone:— 

“Yes, my lord, I have sought for it, and I have 
found it?’ 

“Then why not announce this discovery? Why 
not lay the axe to the root of this tree of evil, and 
let the world, or at least England, be freed from the 
criminal tncubus?”’ 

‘Because. my lord, the tree of evilisa banyan. Its 
roots drop from above; they are not drawn directly 
from the soil, but sprout from the heart of the main 
stem, which you think healthy. Its diseased branches 
ramify through the admirable limbs, and cannot be 
separated witha knife. . . . The criminal principle is 
rooted in the heart of society, underlies the throne— 
or, let me say, that the throne cannot escape injury if 
the axe be laid to its base." 

And again :— 

“T have drawn no political dissatisfaction from for- 
eign schools. 1 have merely sought among the poor 
and tempted for the dangerous and lawless; and I 
have found them and lived among them, and have 
investigated the canses of their state. I have followed 
the main roots of the criminal plant till I found it 
disap beneath the throne, and its lateral issues 
run through and under the titled and hereditary cir- 
cles that ring the monarch. . . . The roots are born 
of aristocracy. They spring from the retting luxu- 
ries that fall from the tables of kings and earls and 
hereditary gentry. They creep from the palaces 
where custom and care are too strong for them, and 
they craw] into the cabins and seize on the haunts of 
the poor for their prey, The seed of crime is in the 
flower of aristocracy. . . . Men would not in a justly 
ordered state, be born either to luxury, poverty, or 
disease, or crime. I do not know how man began to 
do the social sum wrong, but I do know, for I see, that 
millions have evil for a heritage, as traly as you, my 
lord, have your entailed estate.” 

With these views of the preventable 
causes of crime, it is no wonder that Mr. 
O'Reilly dedicates his book *‘To all who are 
in grave, for whatever cause.” 

he characters are strongly drawn, the 
style dramatic, and the interest intense and 
sustained. One of the finest points in the 
book is the genuine respect and reverence 
for Woman. Even the worst female crimi- 
ral is ruined by the vices of her husband 
and redeems herself by her conjugal fideli 
ty. With such aconception of the moral 
superiority of Woman, one wonders that 
Mr. O’Reilly cannot rise to the conception 
of a State founded on the joint sovereignty 
of Man and Woman, as the embodiment of 
political justice. Surely with his view of 
the futility of mere brute force, as incar- 
nated in the criminal law of Sir Joshua 
Hobbe, he should look for its remedy in a 
nobler poliitical society, based upon the im- 
partial suffrages of men and women. 

H. B. B. 


PROBATE CHAFF, or Beautiful Probate: 
Three Years Probating in San Francisco. 
A modern drama showing the merry side 
of a dark picture. By the author of 
‘*Probate Confiscation.” Published by 
the author. Price $1.50. 
ln this work the author who in the work 

on ‘‘Probate Confiscation” showed how, un- 
der the forms of law and in the name of 
justice, widows are cheated, robbed and ru- 
ined in property, in ‘‘Probate Chaff pours 
contempt upon probate management, and 
under the guise of stories, with animals to 
talk, she shows how probate courts glean 
and get the handsome properties left for 
widows and their families, Mrs. Stow has 
suffered by these courts, and tries to save 
other women from the same fate. The book 
is illustrated. 


‘Tributes to the memory of William Lloyd 
Garrison”: Houghton & Osgood. Price 
50c. in paper, and 75c. in cloth. 

This little volume contains, complete from 
phonographic reports, the memorial services 
at the funeral of Mr. Garrison. It is in 
large, clear type on fine paper, and will be 
read with tender interest by the large circle 
who hold the life and work and memory of 
Mr. Garrison in loving remembrance. 

The speech of Mr. Phillips. at the funeral 
vf Mrs. Garrison 1s added at the close of 
this book. 


My Davenrer Susax. «By Pansy. With 
fifteen illustrations by Miss Humphrey. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Paper covers, 
50 cents. 

This is a well told story that will help 
tempted people to go right ways, especially 
temperance ways. It is illustrated, and 1s 
clean, warm and delightful, as all of the 
books by Pansy are. 


In "Memortam, WILLIAM GoopELL. By 
his daughters, Mrs. Maria G. Frost, and 
Miss Lavinia Goodell. 

This is a little pamphlet of fifty-three 
pages. It contains an account of the re- 
markable life and work of William Good- 
ell, which will eventually find its place in 
the history of the anti-slavery movement. 
Mr. Goodell and Mr. Garrison were werm 











personal friends, though one was a votin 

and the other a non-voting abolitionist. 
Each felt and recognized in the other, fidel- 
ity to conviction, and hence they were 
friends and co-workers by different methods 
in acommon cause. The pamphlet js ful] 
of interest, as a study of character as well 
as the life of a rare man. It is printed in 
a by Guilbert C. Winchell, 164 Clark 

treet. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, — 











The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 ark St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-roc— free class 
es, social entertainments, Sanday afternoon meetings 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec. 
Or Be — : 

e Employment Committee receive applicatio: 
every day between the hours of eleven ms) twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout elarge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 
Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston, 











Office hours from 8 to9 a. M., and2to4Pp.m. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRICES, 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. ly24 
SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO S 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street, 
(Opp. Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


‘Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold <n in- 
a First quality in all respects. Cai and 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St, Cor, 
ly24 




















PRICE LIST 


Lawn and Veranda 
FURNITURE. 


Basket Bottom Sitting Chairs - 90cts. 
May-Flower Rocking Chairs - $1.12 1-2 
Large Webster Arm Rocking do.,$1.50. 
Folding Lawn Settees - - - - - $1.25 
Lawn Tents with Hammock Support, 
$12.00 


Best Mexican Grass Hammocks, 14 
feet long - - - - - $1.87 1-2 cach 


An Immense Stock at 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


48 Canal St., Boston, 25—6t 





A Full and Complete Assortment 


or 
LADIES’, MIssES 

AND 
Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Onur Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$1.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE. 
French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 
28 TREMONT ROW. et 


Koesuminmes £625 ..,.,. 
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